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Che Highest Function 


Scratch the green rind of a sapling, or 
wantonly twist it in the soil, and a scarred or 
crooked oak will tell of the act for centuries to 
come. So it is with the teachings of youth, 
which make impressions on the mind and heart 
that are to last forever. 


The highest function of the teacher con- 
sists not so much in imparting knowledge as in 
stimulating the pupil in its love and pursuit. 


To know how to suggest is the art of 
teaching. 


—A miel. 
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Editorial 


A DISPROPORTIONATE SHARE 


“Education shows a moderate increase, but as we 
have noted in the cases of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan also, education in general and the rural school 
teacher in particular, have been forced to bear a dis- 
proportionate share of government economies during 
the depression.” 

—Bank of Canada Report on the Financial 
Position of Alberta, April 7, 1937 


* * * * 

N analysis of cold facts such as one would expect from 
such a commission as was appointed to deliver the above 
report vindicates 100% the position the teachers have taken 
during the depression. Although it may be urged that cer- 
tain economies have been effected at the expense of other 
citizens arising from curtailed building construction in the 
cities (particularly), these economies have been more than 
compensated for by savings in and by lower mill rates levied 
by local boards and lowered grants from the Government. 
This admitted, the obvious presents itself.—This “dispropor- 
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tionate” share of economies during the depression has been 
borne almost entirely by the children and the teachers, prin- 
cipally by the latter. 
Three comparisons will be sufficient without further 
statistics to prove this conclusively. 
(1) The average cost per pupil, based on average attend- 
ance in Alberta schools was $95.63 in 1920, and in 
1935-6 it had dropped to $68.53. 
(2) The average salary of teachers in all schools in 
Alberta was $1,200.54 in 1921, and $982.41 in 
1935-6. 
(3) The average salary of teachers in rural schools was 
$1,179.04 in 1921, and $722.92 in 1934-5. 


* * * * 

NY cutting down of the staff of the rural school (usu- 
ally one-roomed) was obviously impossible. Further- 
more, these schools generally function with a bare minimum 
of equipment, whether in good times or bad: therefore the 
straight drop from $1,179.04 to $722.92 was practically the 
only “economy”, and it was borne by the individual teacher, 
the only “economy” made without any material corres- 
ponding savings in other accounts in the administration 
and operation of rural schools. However, in the cities and 
larger centres two major savings of money have been effected 
at the expense of teachers, namely, a drop in salary to the 
individual teacher and the appointing of fewer new teachers 
to man the schools—by materially increasing the pupil load 
per teacher. Incidentally, the latter method of saving money 

has swelled the ranks of the unemployed teachers. 

Again the average salary of the teacher is not based on 
the money actually paid him, but on the contract rate. Only 
a proportionate amount of the $722.92 average of 1935 was 
actually paid the teachers. Some of them would consider 
themselves comparatively affluent today if only the book or 
contract wage earned had actually been paid. The debt 
runs on year after year. Many teachers would be substan- 
tially better off financially were they to break away from 
teaching altogether and go on relief. Their plight has in 
many cases been worse than that of parents of the children 
they teach in the drought-stricken areas of the Province, 
and immeasurably worse than the common run of tax-payers 


in more favored sections. 
* * * * 


LOT of the penury suffered by teachers might be relieved 

materially but for the fact that even where money is 
available, the last thing many tax-payers seem to desire to 
do is to pay school taxes. It’s a fine thing to prate about 
social justice and about tenderly guarding the interests and 
welfare of the boys and girls, while at the same time they 
rely upon the ethics of the teacher to give the best that is 
in him to their sons and daughters, whether or not the teacher 
has the wherewithal to pay his board bill. There seems to 
have developed throughout the Province a callousness to- 
wards the teacher’s temporal needs which is shocking. The 
tendency to lay-off paying taxes and tell the teacher to look 
to the Government to foot the bill (which they know the 
Government is not in a financial position to meet) is in all 
too many cases not only prevalent but entirely unnecessary. 
Surely it is time drastic action should be taken by municipal- 
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ities and other tax-collecting authorities to compel payment 
of taxes, under threat of seizures if necessary. There has 
been altogether too much of a tendency to let the teacher 
“seratch for himself’? when the statutory obligation to pay 
the teacher’s salary ‘‘not less than once each month” rests on 
the School Board and nobody else, not even on the Govern- 
ment. Of course, it has been impossible in certain parts of 
the Province for school boards to meet the statutory obliga- 
tion regarding regular payment of the teacher’s salary. We 
have no criticism to offer in such cases: many school boards 
in drought stricken areas have made heroic efforts to keep 
the schools running. All honor to them even if the teacher 
hasn’t been able to collect in full. However, in all too many 
cases where there have been good crops and where the 
assessment is high, school boards have levied mill rates which 
they knew very well could not possibly finance the teacher’s 
salary alone. It is time these school board members respon- 
sible were prosecuted for deliberate failure to perform the 
duties required of them by the School Act and the School 


Assessment Act. 
*x * * *x 


THE TEACHER SUPPLY 

Apress to the official statement of the Department 

of Education, the total number of interim certificates 
issued to persons in Alberta during the period 1921-1936 is 
14,286. The total number of rooms in operation during 1921 
was 4,276, in 1936 it was 5,815. This does not mean that 
this maximum number of departments in operation necessar- 
ily coincides with the number of teachers actually required 
to man the schools of the Province. A lesser number than 
this would be required since many schools do not operate 
during the entire year. So, fixing a fair average of teachers 
actually required over the period from 1921 to 1936 as 4,500, 
it is obvious that sufficient teachers have been certificated in 
this Province during that period to man the schools of Alberta 
three times over. In other words, in 16 years there has been 
a triple turnover of the entire staff of the Province, making 
the average professional life approximately five years. When 
one considers that the teaching staff in the largest cities, 
towns and villages is much more permanent—that is to say, 
the professional life of the teachers in these places is much 
longer than five years (possibly more than double that), one 
is right in assuming that the personnel in the rural areas of 


the Province is replaced more than once in five years. 
* x * * 


T has been estimated that approximately $400.00 is spent 
putting each student through a teacher-training institution, 
taking into consideration the cost of buildings, interest on the 
investment, salary of the staff, maintenance, heat, light, 
water, telephone and general services. This means that 
nearly $5,000,000.00 of public money has been utilized 
during the period above mentioned for the training of teach- 
ers. Would any reasonable-minded person be prepared to 
argue that this huge expenditure of public funds is necessary 
or that the state has received adequate return for the monies 
expended? Statistics reveal that Alberta has been training 
twice as many teachers as Ontario, and two and one-half 
times as many as Manitoba per thousand pupils—more than 


any other Province in the Dominion of Canada. One might 
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almost venture to suggest without fear of contradiction that 
Alberta is a record-breaker in this regard. Furthermore, 
those best in a position to judge, have approximated that it 
takes a teacher seven years to arrive at full maturity with 
respect to professional competence so that, applying the 
law of averages to the question, it means that the Alberta 
teacher completes the circuit—into the profession and out 
again—before he has reached professional maturity. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the pupils must be the greatest sufferers. 
* * * * 

T has been suggested that the supply of teachers in Alberta 
now approximates the demand. It is true, only 454 stu- 
dents are in training this year in all the teacher-training 
institutions of the Province as compared with 618 the year 
before (1936), 918 in 1981, 997 in 1926, 1,322 in 1923, and 
771 in 1921*. An estimate was made some years ago that 
this wholesale training of an unnecessary number of teachers 
had produced a surplus of 2,000 teachers in the Province, 
all unemployed as teachers, and although the number of 
available teachers unemployed at the present time may have 
lessened somewhat, it would be safe to say that if not one 
teacher was trained during the next two years, there would 
be sufficient teachers who could be drawn from the ranks of 
the unemployed to take care of the annual leakage of teach- 
ers from the work and teachers for new schools. True, there 
have been occasions recently when we have been unable, on 
short notice, to supply a particular school board with a par- 
ticular type of teacher. One does not have to seek very far 
for the reason for this. Those out of employment have lost 
hope and given up the idea of being assisted by either the 
Department of Education or the Association in securing a 
school. If a school is vacant near at hand, the school board— 
the rare exception proving the rule—is assured of a host of 
applicants for the position. There is no need for them to 
advertise or to send to the Department of Education or to 
ourselves. Their difficulty is to limit the number of appli- 
cants who swoop upon them in person or by letter. Many 
teachers, having lost hope of getting back into the work, 





* These figures show the number of certificates which closely 
approximates the number of students in training. 
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have secured other employment. One has only to inquire 
around in any village, town or rural district to learn that 
there are numerous teachers in each and every part of the 
Province who are out of employment as teachers and who 
would gladly get into the work of teaching again if oppor- 
tunity offered. 


* * * * 


HE Department of Education is to be congratulated on 
limiting the number of students in training, having 
brought the maximum of over 1,300 down to less than 500. 
We congratulate them on setting a capacity limit for each 
Normal School, and it is to be hoped that this policy will 
be continued. Now is not the time to let down the bars. 
It is certainly not doing any kindness to a host of young 
people to allow them to enter Normal Schools and train for 
a specific line of work when, according to probability, they 
will not be able to secure employment, or, in the event of 
their securing employment, they merely displace teachers 
of longer experience. The Department is now on the right 
track, both from a financial and educational standpoint and 
withal, from the standpoint of what is best for the state. 
Any departure from the present restrictive policy would act 
adversely to the interests of teachers. In our opinion there 
could be no justification for any increase in enrolment of 
Normal School students from the present comparatively low 
figure, unless the following conditions prevail: 

(1) The present over-supply of teachers is dissipated; 

(2) School boards desiring teachers are unable readily 
to secure applicants; 

(3) Each student-in-training may be reasonably sure of 
obtaining a position after graduation without dis- 
placing a competent teacher of experience; 

(4) The Provincial finances begin to run down “Easy 
Street” again. 

Money which might otherwise be devoted to grants to 
school boards should not be diverted into teacher-training 
channels unless it can be shown that the resultant increased 
product of the teacher-training institutions is actually neces- 
sary to supply the wastage of teachers and take care of the 
comparatively few additional rooms that might be operated 
in the near future. 
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HIKE the SKY LINE TRAIL 


Spend four thrilling days this summer at Larch Valley, near Lake Louise, 
where the Sky Line Trail Hikers of the Canadian Rockies hold their fifth 


annual Camp 
August 6-9 


Congenial company with nature guides in an Alpine wonderland of flowers. 
Rate—$20.00 for the period of the camp includes tent accommodation, meals 
and transport of duffle from—and back to—Lake Louise. 

An ideal holiday for nature lovers and amateur photographers. Téachers 
particularly welcome. 


For information on rail rates see any C.P.R. agent. For reserva- 
tions write to Dan McCowan, Western Secretary, Sky Line Trail 
Hikers of the Canadian Rockies, Banff, Alberta. 
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President to Members 





I wish to take this first opportunity offered to express to 
all members of the A.T.A. my very sincere thanks for elect- 
ing me as your President for 1937-38. I appreciate highly 
this honor you have shown me. I will gladly undertake the 
duties of the position because I know I have your whole- 
hearted support. As my co-workers on the Executive you 
have chosen industrious and highly capable teachers. I am 
glad this is true. We hope that when we meet at the Annual 
General Meeting next spring, we may be able to report a 
successful year’s work. 


Doubtless each President takes office thinking that the 
year ahead is a most important one. Be that as it may, we 
must admit that, at the present time, 
when rural education is being re- 
organized, when new courses of 
study are being arranged, and 
when new standards in teacher train- 
ing are being introduced, it be- 
hooves each of us to be alert, 
thoughtful and active. The pace of 
educational change in Alberta to- 
day sets a challenge to every Local 
in the Province. There are innum- 
erable problems to be solved: there 
are many data to be gathered: there 
are scores of problems to be dis- 
cussed. There is interesting work 
for everyone. Pension schemes, sal- 
ary schedules, minimum salary safe- 
guards, extension courses for teach- 
ers, visual and mechanical aids to 
classroom service—on these and on 
other topics, we should have clarified 
opinions backed by summaries of 
relevant facts. Who is to do the 
work? Surely not the Executive and 
its small committees. I suggest that 
there are a few hundred teachers, 
who, in and through their Locals, 
should organize these studies, calling 
upon the General Office for library 
and reference material as needed. 
I have suggested previously a 4-S programme, devoted to the 
improvement of Standards, Salaries, Security and Service. 
The method of progress is A JOB FOR EACH IN THE 
LOCAL AND EACH LOCAL ON THE JOB. 


Are you interested in knowing what has been going on 
since Convention time? If so, I offer the following digest: 


First in time and in importance are the changes in LEG- 
ISLATION that came early in April. Term contracts are 
abolished; notice of termination of contract must be given 
to the teacher by the board not later than June 20; during 
the remainder of the year, the teacher and board are not in 
a position to give notice of termination of contract unless 
and until the Minister of Education has given his approval 
to the notice being given. Furthermore, if the board plans 
to terminate a contract by notice given on or before June 20, 
a teacher now has the legal right to appeal to the Board of 
Reference for re-instatement. 

Two of the many Committees vecently appointed are the 
MAGAZINE COMMITTEE and the COMMITTEE ON CER- 
TIFICATION. To determine teacher-opinion concerning 
A.T.A. Magazine content and organization, a Committee hav- 





Dr. M. E. LaZerte, President 


ing the following personnel was appointed: Inspectors Rob- 
inson and Sweet, Miss McMurtry (Red Deer), Clark (Edmon- 
ton), Merrill (Raymond), Smith (Paradise Valley), and 
Sparby (Grande Prairie). To consider the many problems 
arising as a result of changing regulations regarding teacher 
training, the following Committee was named: LaZerte, 
Doughty (Edmonton), Hodgins (Olds), Piercy (Spruce 
Grove), Shaul (Czar), Sparby (Grande Prairie), and Wilson 
(Wetaskiwin). 


The study of educational and vocational guidance is 
being diligently undertaken, and by January Ist, 1938, much 
of the monograph will be assembled. 

On Friday, April 23, a small 
‘committee of A.T.A. members met 
Dr. Newland and his High School 
Revision Committee to discuss many 
phases of the Grade Nine examina- 
tion, the grading system to be fol- 
lowed, and the options to be pre- 
scribed for Grade Ten. The Com- 
mittee was called at short notice, 
and it was possible to contact only 
the larger centres regarding their 
recommendations. As a result of 
the meeting with the Department an 
increase in the number of options 
acceptable to both rural and urban 
schools is promised. 

The Minister of Education has 
recently appointed a RADIO COM- 
MITTEE to determine Provincial 
policies in all matters relating to the 
broadcasting of programmes for 
schools. The A.T.A. was invited to 
suggest the names of two members 
for the Committee. Confirmation 
of appointment has not been re- 
ceived to date, but the names sub- 
mitted to the Minister are C. G. 

Bowker (R.R. 2, Edmonton), and 
H. T. Robertson (Calgary). 

On Thursday, April 29, a Com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Ainlay, Barnett, Clark, Hyde, 
Misener and Powell, and Misses Maguire and Teskey met 
the President of the University and presented the Associa- 
tion’s request for REPRESENTATION on the Senate of the 
University and on the Liaison Committee of the School of 
Education. The results of this Committee’s work are not yet 

available. 


Many of you have read in the daily press that Mr. G. Fred 
McNally is soon to become Dr. G. Fred McNally, the Univ- 
ersity of New Brunswick officiating. A Department of Edu- 
cation “tea” followed the receipt of the news, and before the 
close of the party the Deputy Minister found himself clothed 
in a bright silk doctor’s gown. The General Secretary- 
Treasurer and your President were present at the afternoon 
party, and I had the pleasure of voicing briefly the hearty 
congratulations of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


We have all heard of homework, but we haven’t heard 
the last of it. A HOMEWORK COMMITTEE (Shaul, Chair- 
man), is busy canvassing opinions of teachers, pupils, and 
parents regarding the role this item should play in elemen- 
tary, intermediate and secondary schools. 


I Saw Your Advertisement in the A,T.A, Magazine 
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I have reported progress rather up-to-date. If you have 
suggestions regarding any bit of the work the Committees 
are engaged in, please forward them to the General Office. 

Fused with my thanks to you for the honor you have 
shown me, is my wish that as individuals and as members of 
Locals, you give us your unqualified support throughout the 
year. Fraternally yours, 

M. E. LaZerte, President. 


Correspondence 





This letter is typical of many received during the year. 


Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Dear Sirs: 
I should like your advice regarding the difficulty I have 
in drawing my salary from ___......--.. School District. 


This school district cannot raise taxes to pay any salary, 
except three or four dollars in a month. It is absolutely im- 
possible for the majority of the people to pay any taxes at 
all at this time of the year. 

It is, of course, only an Improvement District, and our 
school has only been in operation since January 4 of the 
current year. The school board has not, or does not know 
how to go about getting a loan to pay the teacher’s salary. 
They understood that the monthly grant would come as it 
does in all other schools here. The grant is 75% of my 
salary ($675.00). But although we have written about this 
matter to the Inspector, and the Department of Education, 
no satisfactory answer has been received. The Inspector 
has not yet been to the school, and the board wonders if that 
is the reason for the delay in the grant. 





The The Cosiiilcindial Life 


to come to Jasper 


IN AUGUST 


You can enjoy a beautiful holiday at Jasper National 
Park without any cost to yourself and with just a portion 
You will be astonished at the ease 


of your spare time. 
with which this trip may be obtained. 


ested and wish to have full particulars of our offer just 
clip the Coupon and send it in. 


INVITES YOU 





If you are inter- 


Now, if I were receiving any salary at all, it would matter 
but little. There are, however, many personal items a teacher 
must have, besides paying her board. No-one nearer than 
two miles from the school can keep a teacher for a term 
before receiving board money. In my present boarding 
place the people have been refused further credit at the 
store on strength of the grant. If I move farther away, with 
roads that are practically impassable, I could not give proper 
time to my work. There are many items, too, that I should 
purchase to assist me in doing my duties. These poor 
children need schooling so badly that it is beyond the heart 
of any real teacher to leave them in their present plight. 

What should I do? 

Sincerely yours, 


10915 - 74th Ave., Edmonton, 
Feb. 22, 1937 
A.T.A. Magazine, 
Edmonton. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

It was “The Tale of a Shirt” that stirred Legislation 
against Wage Slavery. It was a few Folk Songs that made 
Scotland a united nation, and Scottish people aware that 
the gold is but the guinea stamp. It was a short story called 
“The Christmas Carol” that moved employers to be fair to 
employees. Social justice has kept pace with the appreciation 
of song and story. For these reasons sixteen teachers of 
English in Edmonton demand that Literature be given an 
equal period of time as other compulsory subjects, and that 
an optional subject in Composition be provided for, prefer- 
ably in Grade X. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. R. Leaver. 


The Rustic Bun- 
galows, flanked 
by Pyramid 
Mountain 
OO a oe, eee Eee 


MR. J. W. GLENWRIGHT, Managing Director, 
The Commerciai Life Assurance Company of Canada, | 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Mr. Glenwright: 
1 am certainly interested in your “1937 Agency Convention and Jasper 
Trip” to be held about August 15th, and | sha:l be glad if you will send me 
further particulars. 


NAME 
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CHILDREN INSTRUCTED IN GUM 
MASSAGE 


Bring Home a Splendid Lesson to Parents.... 


ANY mothers and fathers today 

find the modern health pro- 
grammes of the classroom a constant 
source of knowledge. For, almost 
invariably, their children are eager 
to repeat at home the health rules so 
earefully taught by school teachers. 
Ranking high in importance in these 
progressive teachings are instructions 
in gum massage. And dental science 
has nothing but praise for teachers 
who painstakingly explain to their 
children how massage keeps gums 
sound—a firm and healthy foundation 
to guard the teeth against decay at 
the roots. 


No longer can gums count on the 
natural stimulation of coarse foods. 
Today’s appetizing, soft-cooked foods 
contain no roughage to exercise the 
gums. Thus inactive gums become 
soft and spongy. They tend to bleed 
easily. 


“Pink tooth brush” is a 
warning of weak gums 
—of gums that may soon 
be prey to such serious 
disorders as gingivitis, 





Vincent’s disease, even pyorrhea. The 
soundest teeth are not safe from dan- 
ger when bleeding gums are neg- 
lected. 

These are the things that class drills 
in gum massage help to prevent. 
Practiced at home with the tooth 
brush, this exercise invigorates the 
gums, and keeps the blood stream 
fresh and nourishing. Never before 
has oral hygiene reached such high 
standards in the classroom. And it 
is largely to you teachers that the 
next generation, and many of the 
present one, too, owe this better 
knowledge of the way to a healthy 
mouth. 

Dentists recommend massage with 
Ipana Tooth Paste for toning the gum 
walls as well as cleaning the teeth. 
Try it yourself. Put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush—each time you 
clean your teeth—and massage it 
lightly into your gums. 

But Ipana or no, to you 
belongs the opportunity 
of encouraging children 
in the twice-a-day habit 
of gum massage. 


A NEW CLASSROOM AID IN TEACHING GUM MASSAGE 





The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is helping teachers all 
over the country in their class drills in gum massage. They will gladly send you one to hang in your 
classroom. Simply send your name and address to Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit 
Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Published in the interest of Better Health by Bristol-Myers Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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Marginalia 


By DR. C. SANSOM 





PLEASURE IN EDUCATION 


In no other respect, perhaps, does present-day education 
contrast more sharply with education in the past than in the 
emphasis that is being placed on making school life a care- 
free and enjoyable experience for children. The present 
tendency seems to be to regard pleasure in school work either 
as a sufficient end in itself or as a sort of guarantee that all 
the other desirable ends will through it be automatically 
and perhaps unconsciously achieved. It is no longer a case, 
apparently, of making people wise and good in order that 
they may be wise and good; it is not even a case of making 
people wise and good in order that they may be happy. It 
is now rather a case of making people happy in order that 
they may be wise and good, or perhaps just in order that they 
may be happy, which is good enough. 


This tendency to eliminate duress from the work of the 
school may be regarded as one of the central features of 
any completely modernized course of study. And our own 
new Programme of Studies is no exception in this regard 
Perhaps nowhere will a clearer statement of the doctrine 
of pleasure be found than in the introductory statement to 
the literature course for Division II. Here the general 
direction is given to “Choose Literature Which Gives Pleas- 
ure.” In the brief statement which follows, the word “joy” 
or a derivative occurs five times, “delight” five times, and the 
addition of the other words connoting pleasure brings the 
total up to seventeen. Later on, to be sure, we are told that 
every pupil should, as a result of the study of literature, 
show evidence of growth in such things as “truthfulness, 
fairness, sense of responsibility, helpfulness, moral courage, 
and gentleness.”” But the importance of this is not empha- 
sized, and the implication seems to be that if the pupils 
derive pleasure from the study of literature these more re- 
mote ends will be almost automatically realized. This is in 
accord with modern psychology in the sense that the pro- 
gress of pupils toward any desired goal will be the greater 
in proportion as they experience pleasure in the pursuit of 
it; but it seems to be opposed to the teaching of psychology 
in the implication that ends not definitely and specifically 
sought will be at all likely to be achieved. It appears to 
place more confidence in the ease and effectiveness of 
“transfer” than would be entertained by most psychologists 
at the present time. The utilization of pleasure in attaining 
goals hardly dispenses with the need for a clear envisaging 
of the goals that ought to be attained thereby. 


Tt will be held by some that whatever ends may be 
sought in other school activities, we should be satisfied 
with the attainment of pleasure in the study of literature, 
for literature is an art, and it is the function of art to 
please. But it is likewise true that great literature is the 
expression of the deepest convictions and highest aspirations 
of mankind, and the question can hardly be evaded as to the 
utilization of this medium for impressing these. 


“When the boys,” wrote Plato, “knew their letters and 
were beginning to understand what was written, the masters 
put beside them on the benches the works of great poets for 
them to read, and made them learn them by heart. They 
chose for this purpose parts that contained many moral 
precepts, and narratives and praises of the heroes of old, 
in order that the boy might admire them and imitate them 
and desire to become such a man himself.” This suggests 


that the Greeks placed more emphasis on the development of 
moral character in the study of literature than they did 
on giving pleasure to the pupils. And the Greeks were a 
pleasure-loving people. 


These remarks are not intended as a criticism of the 
entirely laudable desire to eliminate unpleasantness and 
drudgery from school work. The question I raise is one of 
the reconciliation of this desire with the attainment of the 
other objectives. Should pleasure be regarded primarily 
as an end in itself, or as a means to other ends? In the past 
it was the custom to set up certain goals to be sought, in- 
tellectual, moral, religious, or what-not, with but scant 
attention to the pleasure or otherwise to be experienced in 
realizing them. At present we appear to be moving in the 
direction of putting the happiness of children to the fore, 
with a minimum of attention to those other ends that were 
thought to be so important in the past. 


The attitude toward pleasure in the process of education 
has shifted enormously through the years. On the whole it 
has followed, of course, the shifts in public opinion on the 
desirability or otherwise of the quest of pleasure in life. 
In the Middle Ages, to have consciously introduced this prin- 
ciple into school work would have amounted to a negation 
of the most profound beliefs of the period. It was then 
believed that there was an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the pleasures of life and the one thing that was considered 
of any real importance—the spiritual salvation of the in- 
dividual. This world was taken to be merely a vestibule to 
the next; and the only way ever to get into heaven was by 
the suppression of earthly desires and the mortification of 
the flesh. While it is improbable that discipline in the 
church schools of the period was unduly harsh, the work of 
the schools naturally reflected this general point of view, 
and about the last thing that would likely have been consid- 
ered in regard to the value of a school exercise was the 
amount of pleasure to be derived from it. 


It was in the eighteenth century that the reaction against 
pleasure reached a climax, and the work of the schools was 
marked by extreme harshness, amounting at times to sheer 
brutality. The doctrine of original sin was in the saddle, 
and it was felt that flogging was the only effective way to 
exorcise evil and wickedness from the life of the child. The 
excesses of the period in this regard went almost beyond 
the powers of the imagination in the age in which we now 
live. The Protestant Reformation did nothing to mitigate 
this tendency, rather accentuated it in fact, for Calvinism, 
Lutheranism, and Puritanism were austere philosophies that 
refused to come to terms with the weaknesses of the flesh. 


The record reputed to have been left by a German school- 
master of that dull and dreadful century is often quoted in 
this regard. However exceptional, it undoubtedly reflects 
the temper of the age. This worthy gentleman reported 
that in a half-century of teaching experience he had given 
911,527 blows with a cane, 124,010 blows with a rod, 20,989 
blows and raps with a ruler, 136,715 blows with the hand, 
10,237 blows over the mouth, 7,905 boxes on the ear, and 
1,115,800 raps on the head. He had 777 times made boys 
kneel on peas, 613 times on a triangular piece of wood. 
This gentle and original character had 3,000 expressions to 
scold with, one thousand of which were his own invention, 
after he had exhausted the two thousand which, it seems, 
were native to the German tongue. 


If there are any youngsters in Alberta who do not know 
that this is the happiest time in all the ages for a child to 
go to school, let the teacher read them the above account 
and then turn to the introduction to literature in Division II 
in the new Alberta Programme. 


I Saw Your Advertisement in the A.T.A. Magazine 
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Outside Influences in Canadian 
Eduration 


Contributed by the Men’s Educational Club, Calgary 





The extent of outside influences in Canadian Education, 
especially American and British influences, has been a sub- 
ject of some research by the Men’s Educational Club of 
Calgary. Information has been sought from all the Provinces 
of the Dominion with very satisfactory results. Answers 
with much detail, were received from those addressed and 
contain a great volume of information on the subject. Those 
replying include one or more of each of the following: Chief 
Superintendent of Education, President of Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Director of Education, Chief Inspector, Deputy Minister 
of Education, Vice-Principal Junior High School, University 
Professor, President Authors’ Association, and a Research As- 
sistant. While in many cases the opinions expressed are not 
official but personal views, the standing of those writing gives 
these opinions and statements a special value. 

A series of questions was sent out and was quite fully 
answered and much general information was added having 
a bearing on the subject. Room will permit of but sketchy 
extracts, and actual quotations, but these may be of interest. 


1. What is the attitude of your Province to Junior High 
Schools, and what pattern do they follow? 


Ans.—We have no Junior High Schools. (P.E.I.) 
Our programme of studies is arranged on the 6-3-3 basis. 

The Department is encouraging the establishment of 
Junior High Schools in the larger towns and cities. The 
Junior High Schools in general follow the American pat- 
tern—rather than the English or Continental pattern. 
(N.S.) St. John is the only city that has a Junior High 
School in the full sense of the term. There does not 
seem to be much tendency to adopt Junior High School 
Scheme. (N.B.) There is one Junior High School, which 
also teaches to Grade IX with special emphasis on prac- 
tical and Commercial work. (Que.) 

The question of the establishment of Intermediate 
Schools has been under discussion in this Province for 
four years. Legislation was introduced—but was with- 
drawn. (Ont.) 

Our school curriculum is organized on the 6-3-3 basis, 
—wWinnipeg and Brandon have organized the interme- 
diate grades (VII, VIII and IX) as units housed in their 
own buildings. Intermediate departments are attached 
to Elementary Schools. This arrangement is unfortu- 
nate. (Man.) 

Junior High Schools have been in operation in this 
Province for ten years. (B.C.) 


2. Has it been considered advisable to follow certain 
recent leads, particularly in the United States, that would 
make technical education the apparent equivalent of schol- 
arship? 

Ans.—We have practically no technical training in 
any of our schools. (P.E.I.) 

We have allowed the study of Art, Music, Crafts, 
Commercial and Agricultural subjects to be counted to- 
ward our provincial high school certificates—for the pur- 
pose of providing worth-while courses for students with 
no aptitude for scholarship, as such. (N.S.) Not appli- 
cable in this province yet. (N.B.) Not in the schools. 
(Que.) 

We are now waiting for the official re-actions of the 
Universities, (re Diplomas from Vocational Secondary 
schools for matriculation). (Ont.) 
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One unit of credit towards Matriculation or Normal 
Entrance. (Practical Arts Subjects.) It is not merely 
the apparent equivalent of scholarship, but a type of 
cultural education greatly superior to much of the 
mediocre work done in the more traditional academic sub- 
jects. (Man.) 


3. In providing a wider educational base for those lack- 
ing ability to take the old academic courses, is there a ten- 
dency to deprive those who have the ability to take these 
courses of the opportunity to do so? Would this be wise? 


Ans.—No tendency here to deprive pupils of the op- 
portunity. A wider educational base might be of value. 
(P.E.I.) The reverse is true. (N.B.) No, but easy 
options would have the tendency suggested—children will 
take the easy way—NMatriculation will counteract this. 
(N.B.) No. (Que.) Emphatically in the negative. (Ont.) 
No such tendency. (Man.) (B.C. suggests study of what 
Russia, France and ‘England are doing for genuinely 
gifted.) 


4. Have you any experience with “activity” or “enter- 
prise” programmes? If so with what result? 


Ans.—No, not according to the American pattern. 
There is some evidence of interest as to how your (AI- 
berta) experiment will work. 


5. Is a less rigid discipline advocated or being gradually 
observed? 


Ans.—A less rigid discipline is now being practised.— 
Yes, personally I fear we are swinging too far towards 
“soft pedagogics.” School discipline is less rigid than it 
was. It is rather notorious in some instances. 


6. Are we in danger of having our educational programs 
directed from Columbia or Chicago? 


Ans.—Would seem to be no danger. We could get 
useful information from their experiments and to some 
extent make use of them. More information of value 
to us available from American sources.—A tendency to 
examine carefully any educational doctrine coming from 
the United States. No danger we will be swept away, 
etc. To some extent, yes. World tendencies are ob- 
served. Do not sense this danger. Department of Edu- 
cation keeps most of our teachers at home. Those who 
have gone to Teachers’ Colleges rarely come back. It is 
natural that we should be influenced to a considerable 
extent by trends in school programmes in the United 
States. I think we will retain our own distinctive Can- 
adian characteristics. Many of our most modern edu- 
cationists have received training at Columbia or Chicago 
and bring back, etc. Emphatically, yes! 


7. Have the Academic Courses in this Dominion failed to 
give Canadian Youth a desirable academic education? If so, 
what major modifications are contemplated or in operation? 


Ans.—I do not think that academic courses have in 
any sense failed. Some changes desirable, especially in 
English, Foreign Languages and History. There is no 
adequate reason for thinking so. Academic courses are 
not sufficiently advanced. We are definitely behind 
English Grammar schools. High School graduates can- 
not read foreign languages at sight. Attainment in 
Physical Science is limited by lack of Mathematics. It 
is quite clear—that the Prairie Provinces really are 
attempting too broad a course for the three years 
devoted to it. We ought to have four years. Our crowd- 
ed curriculum is a serious handicap—an American im- 
portation. 
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8. Is there a tendency to side-step difficult parts of sub- 
jects and make everything easy? 

Ans.—The tendency is to increase the amount of work 
done and the amount of work required. Among the 
teachers there seems to be no desire for “‘soft pedagogy.” 
Undoubtedly “disciplines” are avoided. I do not think 
this will ever be strong enough to influence general 
standards. There is a tendency to guide pupils into 
courses for which they have an aptitude. Yes, but girls 
should not be subjected to Mathematics unless they show 
aptitude. 


9. Can you offer any further observation on the general 
questions involved, particularly the sources of any changes 
copied from outside the Province? 


Ans.—Our people are satisfied to await definite sure 
results from experiments made by others. There is no 
reason for assuming that education in general is not 
progressing along right lines. The external examination 
is gradually disappearing. The great majority of our 
people copy the Americans, and to what a degree! Cur- 
ricula—show no originality, or so little, as to be but side 
issues. Yet there are many teachers in Canada who 
complain bitterly of this condition. Nothing very much 
can be done about it. Fads and fancies have to run their 
course like the measles. Let us not fret too much about 
it. Etc. 


In the above will be noticed a great variety of attitudes 
from definite alarm to unconditional capitulation. Others 
express varying degrees of confidence that Canadian char- 
acteristics will survive and still others are definitely on the 
defensive. No reports have been received from Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta provides plenty of thought to be treated 
separately. 





HKinanrial Statement 





ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Income and Expenditure Statement 










INCOME 
Pe rs oo ccccsa caduadnasoptnavedtawvesvanconecansdacioroeed $ 9,736.21 
Fees—Estimated due from Government ........................ bedhosed 12,000.00 
$21,736.21 

EXPENDITURE 

IID) oisoscccscccecececssnsscsoncsececenssonnain’ $ 7,644.99 

Salaries—Staff Trust ...0.2......2..2.:00.0-00-. 548.80 

——$ 8,193.79 
Less Charged to Magazine .................2....-.cc0000 2,400.00 

——$ 5,793.79 
NE II id snsatecaptiesisdchersebiavahsesestecd sassateesiaie 100.00 
Law Costs and Adjustment of Grievances . 2 1,251.35 
EINE —“cecapsnticetvasocccmirbinersntsatsonsceseseverase as 830.65 
Commissions (1935-36)  -...................-..- = 290.02 
Expenses of Annual General Meeting ...............0..2.....cccsceecccoee 694.77 
Expenses of Executive ................ ia tccea-sietiaibinalis ssa eniairabbasaialpateenie 1,308.65 
Expenses of Library Committee ate 41.85 
Printing and Stationery .............. eS 664.82 
NE ccccicnin dictate Stas 358.54 
TI TI ca sk chan cevcnchccsctcechsctnnlecncsncnsessasiaseteivens A 262.68 
Rent and Janitor .................... iain 265.50 
I a cats cna cabin tovansepioebennionisiies att 250.04 
SE Re ae eo 150.00 
Exchange, Excise and Interest Be. 174.08 
C.T.F. Capitation Fees .................. ... 1,000.00 
Depreciation of Furniture (10%)  ..............csc-sceeceseesesseseseeseeeees 185.19 
ID EI TING accesses nossa neceneshesiadeeatbocbtecdass Chausshcick 1,500.00 
Appropriation to Trust Account ............-.-.cc:c-sc-seseeceeeeereeeeeees : 500.00 


———$15,621.93 





Net Surplus of Income over Expenditure for Year ...............-..:-:ssss-0 $ 6,114.23 
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Year Ended March 25, 1937 




























ASSETS 
Oe Bi nia soscteen csc hnntcdaccsvetencseed $ 135.94 
Accounts Receivable ... 2,050.79 
Office Equipment ...... ie “aa 83.05 
I, us stacli ts thd inte: Reetaied lanmndbidipniveineenieeoeaekeows 72.10 
$ 2,341.88 
LIABILITIES 
Waa, i es sss sess tpn int spsncsipeicentetatantin ctitaaalinbil $ 1,400.00 
I nn  csasansatoneni ad euanin Roteene 75.00 
———-$ 1,475.00 
Alberta Teachers’ AaiGUOUON .2..5.s..c:.-.-.icrccer inl $ 5,664.35 
Less Deficit— 
Balance March 31, 1936 ..200.00..20..2...-..:c-:ccce00-0s $ 4,944.42 
Less Profit for 1936-37 ...0..............0.-...00-- 146.95 
Balance March 25, 1937 ...................-.0c-cce-eseee-e- -. —— 4,797.47 
866.88 
$ 2,341.88 
Profit and Loss Statement 
REVENUE 
PP secre ccamcbcchencsccaseccccshen diced tease nada bahetapacibiotad aoe $ 4,780.10 
I icc sriieissnc inne iat Saiec chcasl seul tla iad ALR 5,564.22 
—-—— $10,344.32 
EXPENSES 
Ce BI ncstcecschcr i littinciciitestbnninediial $ 2,400.00 
iii catirsesticcentitainnisnntnscsnien a 156.95 
Printing of Magazine .... 5,348.13 
Commission, Advertising 1,052.92 
Editorial Expense ............ 257.00 
Postage—Magazine .. 137.62 
Postage—General .... —_ sn 67.68 
ia cicide hi cwsilac eaosapnenciaisalanceia stictaooianibenrccntasibiel > es 25.00 
Exchange ........... 4.75 
Rent and Janitor . 136.50 
Supplies ............. a 26.12 
ID ib isiinns ean hci icdedgutiitide nena aaaen 584.70 
——$10,197.37 
Net Profit for year ended March 25, 1937 ..................-:.:cseessseesseseeeseeeees $ 146.95 





1936-3 





COMMERCIAL TEACHER WANTED—Wetaskiwin S.D. No. 
264 requires the services of a Teacher with a University 
degree and commercial training. State other qualifica- 
tions and salary required by June 10th. C. B. McMurdo, 
Sec.-Treas., Wetaskiwin S.D. No. 264. 
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“FARM MECHANICS IN THE TWO-ROOM 
SCHOOL—AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
COUNTRY TEACHERS” 

John Liebe, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor in Lethbridge 


One day, just when my senior room was earnestly engaged 
in the daily routine of arithmetic, history, English, spelling 
and various other subjects, a loud knock interrupted the 
class-room silence. The secretary of our district had brought 
a load of fence-posts and asked for some boys to give him a 
hand with unloading. “Will someone . . .?” I asked. All 
hands flew up and so many “I’s” and “‘Me’s”’ were shouted at 
me that I jerked my head a litle and said: “All right, go!” 
Like a herd of broncos boys and girls stampeded out in the 
cold without caps and coats. It is in moments like these that 
the country-school teacher realizes—or should realize—how 
lopsided our education is. There is something ridiculous 
about a country school that gives no attention to the educa- 
tion of the hand. 

A Course that Originated Among the Country-School 

Teachers 

Many country-school teachers have felt the need for 
manual education long before General Shop was officially 
organized; some advocated it deliberately, others were feeling 
the need instinctively. Not a few of those lonely pioneers 
were discovered by Dr. Carpenter and started off in the new 
field. Others who have gone their way unnoticed are just 
beginning to realize that they have attempted what is now 
a recognized policy of the Department of Education. I 
have before me a letter, dated April, 1937, which is typical: 


“During the past four years I have become interested in . 


shop work. Woodworking in particular has become a very 
interesting hobby. I have a fair-sized shop equipped with 
power machinery ... I have carried on manual training 
instruction in my school in connection with the school fair... 
My inspector . . . has recommended that I include manual 
training in the time-table .. .” 

The special country-course which, under the heading of 
“Farm Mechanics,” has been included in the new General 
Shop courses originated in the ranks of covatry-school teach- 
ers and found its way in the present course through the 
advisory committee of teachers. It represents truly the 
needs, desires, and educational possibilities of an Alberta 
country school. 

An Important Precedent in the Educational Policy 
of Alberta 

The Farm Mechanics course constitutes a valuable pre- 
cedent in our educational policy: the drafting of this alter- 
native for two-room schools is a frank and honest admission 
of the fact that, in a field that is as near to life as Manual 
Training, city and country must proceed in a different way 
to obtain the best results. The uniform standard of achieve- 
ment has ben abandoned. 

In the outline for General Shop which is subject to further 
revision we read as follows: “This course in Farm Mechanics 
is designed for rural schools with two rooms. The time allot- 
ment is one half day per week. If cold weather is a serious 
handicap for shop work, the instructor may assign to shop 
work one school day per week during September, October, 
April, May, and June.” 


The aim which could never be achieved in a city shows 
clearly the possibilities of the rural school: “The aim of 
Farm Mechanics is resourcefulness in the construction, the 
upkeep, and the repair of farm conveniences, with tools and 
materials that are available on the average farm.” It consists 
of a combined course for Grades VII and VIII, and one for 
grade X. At least three of the nine phases of Farm Mechanics 
are to be chosen for a year’s work. The phases are: wood- 
work, blacksmithing, concrete work, painting, working with 
fabrics, harness repairs, upkeep of farm machinery, electrical 
work, and wickerwork. 


How to Organize “Farm Mechanics” in Two-Room Schools 


Here is a splendid opportunity for the rural teacher who 
has an inclination for handwork and who appreciates its edu- 
cational value in a farm district. Visualize your senior room 
turning out early on Friday morning in April: Friday is 
shop day! The winter months are over and you begin your 
Farm Mechanics course with building a better fence, some 
concrete steps, a few bird houses, and a chicken coop. 

_ It should not be difficult to interest your district. If the 
people co-operate the course can be started with a very low 
initial cost. The farmers will not be slow in “putting in 
orders’ and supplying the material. Unless a district is ac- 
tually stricken with poverty and cannot fulfil its contractual 
obligations to the teachers, it will not be difficult to rouse 
enthusiasm for Farm Mechanics. 

It is much more difficult to prepare oneself properly for 
this new service. No teacher should engage in an experiment 
with Farm Mechanics unless he really has a natural inclina- 
tion for handwork, a leaning that has already manifested 
itself in his past life. If this fundamental condition is ful- 
filled the next logical step is to study the new course and 
make sure what are the requirements for certification. The 
best way is to go directly to headquarters and direct in- 
quiries to: Dr. W. G. Carpenter, Director of Technical Edu- 
cation, Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alberta. 

A country-school teacher who has fitted himself for the 
course of Farm Mechanics has every chance of success if he, 
backed by the Department of Education and supported by his 
inspector, undertakes a campaign for manual education. He 
will become an educational leader in his district; and the 
example of his community will spread over the neighborhood. 


So TUMNANANAAAAEUANALAANEAAAERUGAAATANAAEAESOUNANAAANENNEQUUEOAU NTU EACNNUNAAANASGR AUN THA SCAESE ESTEE NEAL OTELHNAUTUIAIUNUIIUT oe 


Secure Your Automobile Insurance 
Through the Teachers’ Group 


NOTE THE SAVINGS 


General Insurance Company of America 


AGENTS 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY LTD.............ccecccceees EDMONTON 
ie PM 5 5 a'9'0,5 4:5,5:0,5:0.09 68.6 + $RMAG HE ROSS OT CALGARY 
ND (ELMER s 6 Nisa 56's wold: s vias obo seea sé pede ates CALGARY 
FOU PITY 6 n.0.s0.sic co cisivininns ics soesiecicieer geese LETHBRIDGE 
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Please Scan TEACHERS WANTED Announcement on Page 24 
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Miss M. B. Moore, M.A. 


Canada 

Hon. Chas. Dunning included in his supplementary esti- 
mates $750,000 and $1,500,000 temporary grants to Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan Provinces respectively. There was a 
further grant of $3,000,000 for restoration of cuts to civil 


servants. Alberta’s request for funds was not granted. 
* * * * 


That the wheat carry-over at present date is 118,005,450 
bushels, as compared with 245,797,301 bushels a year ago, 
is given out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 


figure is the lowest since 1923. 
* * * * 


Minister of Justice Ernest LaPointe, in response to a 
question in the House of Commons, declared that the sit- 
down strikes would be illegal in Canada. Legitimate means 
of redressing grievances exist in this country, he said, and 
the Federal Government would use its powers to resist this 


mode of procedure. 
* * * * 


April 17. 15,000 industrial workers in Nova Scotia, re- 
ceive on this date increased pay amounting to a total of 
$1,500,000 yearly. 


* * * * 
Capt. G. H. Scott, formerly police magistrate in Calgary, 
has been engaged as travelling secretary by the People’s 
League of Alberta. 


* * * * 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Government owned, will start 
operating its Western section from Winnipeg to Vancouver 
in September, and from Montreal to Vancouver by the end 
of the year. It expects to cover the distances in 16 hours. 
Early in 1938 will open, according to expectation, the air-line 
from Montreal to Halifax. They will carry mail, express and 


passengers on the main line of the Airways. 
* * * * 


The Empire air route from England to the Orient will 
follow the Yukon trail of ’98—-Edmonton, Peace River, Fort 
Nelson, White Horse, 950 miles—thence to the far East. In 
798 it took long months to cover this distance, today 4 days, 


tomorrow 6 hours. 
* * * * 


G. L. MacLachlan, Chairman of the Social Credit Com- 
mission, has recently sailed for England, to discuss with 
Major Douglas the whole situation in Alberta. He will seek 
to reach an agreement in regard to engaging the services of 
Major Douglas as Social Credit technical adviser in this 


Province. 
* * * o 


Hon. Vincent Massey, Canadian Commissioner to Great 
Britain, will carry the standard of the Dominion of Canada 


at the Coronation. 
a * * * 


Because of their disapproval of Premier Mitchell Hep- 
burn’s policy in the Capital - Labor conflict at Oshawa, Hon. 
Arthur Roebuck, Attorney-general and Hon. David Croll, 
Minister of Labor, were asked to resign from their cabinet 


_ positions. 


* * * * 
The fiscal year ending March 31, 1937, shows consider- 


able increase in Canada’s trade over that of 1935-36. 
* * * * 


U.S.A. 

Wm. Green, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, estimates the number of jobless workers at the end 
of February at 9,722,000. He says that a works programme 
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averaging employment for 3,000,000 men is the least that 
can adequately provide for those in need, and eve this, he 


says, leaves 4,500,000 workers without regular income. 
* * * * 


April 12. The Wagner Labor Relations Act was declared 
within the Constitution by the Supreme Court, as applied to 
all businesses engaged in interstate business. 

Wm. Green regards this Act as the Magna Charta of 
Labor. It guarantees collective bargaining to workmen in 
negotiating with employers, on wages, hours of work, and 
other conditions of labor. 

* * * * 

Review of the work accomplished by the Children’s 
Bureau since its inception in 1912, shows a good deal of 
progress in Child Labor Legislations. It is also noted that after 
the N.R.A. was declared unconstitutional, employment of 
children’s labor showed a marked increase. A survey made 
in 1936 showed one-quarter of the children employees under 
16 years were found to be working 60 hours per week and 
longer. Only about one-third had work of 40 hours or less. 
About one-fifth of the children employed earned less than 
$2.00 per week. 


kt ok kw ok 
Great Britain 


Two British pacifist groups are taking steps towards 
amalgamation—the No More War Movement and the Peace 
Pledge Union. The latter is headed by Canon “Dick” Shep- 
pard. 

* * * * 

Aroused by Nazi broadcasting to British colonies, White- 

hall takes the precaution to listen in to every broadcast from 


Berlin and make a record of it. 
* ~~ * x 


Dr. Ernst Hanfstaengh, who was for 15 years one of 
Herr Hitler’s closest friends, is now an exile in London. 
Having lost favor with the dictator, he became concerned for 
his own safety and planned escape from Germany. Taking 
with him his 12 year old son, he went on a skiing expedition 
to the Bavarian Tyrol. During the skiing one day they quietly 
crossed the border into Switzerland, and hastily made their 
way to London. Since his arrival in London he has written 
memoirs of his National Socialist experiences and his rela- 


tions with the Fuhrer. 
* * * * 


April 19. Following the conviction that Italian policy 
in the Mediterranean is a standing menace to Imperial inter- 
ests, the British Government is gradually taking the view that 
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There Are No Substitutes for Skill and 
Individual Attention in Dry-Cleaning 


The conscientious pride of every “Empire” workman in his 
particular duties, coupled with the perfect co-ordination of indiv- 
idual attention throughout each cleaning, deodorizing and reshaping 
operation, account for the uniform quality and beautiful finish of 
“Empire” dry-cleaned garments. 


M 7926 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 
“Reliable—That’s Alt” 


Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary 
Branches: 234 - 12th Ave. West; 613 Centre Street 
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no further abuse and infringement on international treaties 
ought to be passively tolerated. 


* * * * 


April 21. A British food ship, breaking the rebel General 
Franco’s blockade, has run a cargo of foodstuffs into the 
starving Basque port. When stopped by a British destroyer 
and warned he entered at his own risk, Capt. Roberts 
replied, “I accept full responsibility.” 

* x * * 
Europe 

Italy and Russia have agreed to arbitrate the question 
of withdrawing all foreign volunteers from the zone of the 
war in Spain. ‘ 

Count Grandi, the Italian envoy, shows willingness to 
resume discussion, and Ivan Maisky, Soviet Ambassador, 
agrees to withdraw notes accusing Italy of violating the Feb. 


20 ban on volunteers. 
* * - * 


Premier Van Zeeland of Belgium, has been delegated by 
several European countries to study world economic condi- 
tions with a view to securing joint effort toward bettering 
international relationships. He will shortly visit U.S.A. 
His conversations with President Roosevelt are expected to 
stress the “Good Neighbor” position assumed by the Oslo 
group, consisting of Norway, Sweden, Finland, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Belgium, and the Netherlands, who are interested 
in tariff disarmament. 

* * * * 

The Belgium elections on Sunday, April 11, gave to 
Premier Van Zeeland over 275,000 ballots, and to his oppon- 
ent, the picturesque youthful leader of the Rexist party, 
Digrilli, about 70,000. 

* * *x * 


Finland and U.S.S.R. 


Finland’s foreign minister, Dr. Rudolf Holsti, makes a 
visit to Moscow. His mission is to assure Soviet leaders of 
Finland’s strict neutrality in the ideological conflict now 
menacing Europe—and to dispel the suspicion that Finland 
might provide naval and air bases for Germany should war 
develop between that country and Russia. 


No foreign nation, says Holsti, wil use Finland’s islands 
or waters as a military base. In return Finland was assured 
that her independence would be strictly maintained by her 
big neighbor. 


, aoe ol 
Geneva 


A World Textile Conference took place in Washington, 
D.C., April 5 to 17. Its main object was to formulate a 
Convention in relation to the 40-hour week. The countries 
already observing a 40-hour week as shown by a survey made 
by the International Labor Office are—France, Italy, U.S.S. 
R., and U.S.A. Belgium, Canada, Great Britain, Poland, 
Mexico, Holland and Sweden operate the 48-hour week. 
The group whose normal hours exceed the 48 are India, 
China and Japan. 


Division of opinion in the Conference made it impossible 
for it to take a stand for a 40-hour week, though a majority 
of the delegates did so. The proposal is passed on to I.L.O. 
Conference to be held in June in Geneva. 


“The Conference,” said Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins, “was an educational experience in the processes of 
international understanding.” 

* * *x x 
The Orient 

As a protest against certain phases of the New Consti- 

tution in India, the Congress party refused to take office, 
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though gaining a majority in six out of eleven provinces in 
which balloting took place. 


* *x * * 


Again the Diet in Japan has been dissolved and a new 
election has been ordered. The Emperor favors moderation. 


* * * * 


Last December, Mr. Ghandi made his first political speech 
since 1934. In the interest of unity in the Congress party 
he is re-appearing in the political field. 


A CORRECTION 


On page 24 of the April issue was printed: Mr. Davies 
of the Technical School, Edmonton, conducted a class on 
“Interdependence and Dependence.” This should have 
read: Mr. Davies of the Highlands School, Edmonton. 
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Experienced, Expert Management 


South Side - - - Riverside Park—32592 
West End - 119 St. and 103 Ave.—83222 
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WHATEVER YOU DO 
SHORTHAND WILL BE USEFUL 
TO YOU. 


Learn 


GREGG 


The World’s Fastest Shorthand 


The achievements of Gregg Shorthand in national 
and international speed contests—in the reporting 
field—in business—leave no doubt as to the superi- 
ority of the system in both speed and accuracy. 


The qualities that have made Gregg Shorthand the 
predominating system for fast and accurate writing 
are the qualities that have made it the choice of 
18,000 schools in English-speaking countries. 
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Write for information about our free correspond- 
ence course for teachers. 
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The Gregg Publishing Company 
1200 Bay Street Toronto 
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I Saw Your Advertisement in the A.T.A. Magazine 
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C.0.F#. News 


INTERESTING STATISTICS 
(from the Year Book of Education, 1937) 


European teachers in the Union of South Africa, 1934-35. 
Men Women 
Cape Province 2,428 3,985 
Natal : 453 1,264 
Transvaal 3,055 2,701 
Orange Free State 1,113 1,021 
Maximum Salaries 
Principals— 
Secondary Primary 
Men Women Men Women 
£900 £600 £675 £450 
3 900 625 700 495 
Transvaal 925 720 750 585 
Orange Free State 825 620 675 510 
Assistants— 
Secondary Primary 
Men Women Men Women 
£540 £360 £405 £370 
600 450 420 300 
Transvaal 540 420 315 
Orange Free State 550 410 460 350 


It should be remembered, too, that in this Dominion the 
deductions which were made in salaries during the years 
1931-32-33 are to be returned to the teachers. This has 
already been done in some of the Provinces, that is, not only 
are schedules restored but the actual amount deducted 
during the hard times are now being restored. 

'  —The Educational News of South Africa, March, 1937. 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL-UP 


It is heartening to find evidence that the educational 
level of a country is rising. The process is slow but is, nev- 
ertheless, an upward one. There is a long road to go, how- 
ever, for the average American has completed only elemen- 
tary school education. A copy of the statistical summary 
of education may be obtained from the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


REFUNDING WAGE CUTS 


When the employees of the Albion Motor Works, Scots 
Toun, Glasgow, returned to work after the Easter holidays, 
they found notices posted to the effect that the staff employees 
who had suffered wage cuts a few years ago and who had 
been employed by the firm since, are to have the total 
amount of the cuts refunded up to about two years ago 
when the salaries were restored to their former levels. 

We are wondering if teachers will share similarly? 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 

Radio is now recognized as a necessary instrument of 
education, and its use in all activities of school life is in- 
creasing everywhere. In Great Britain the British Broad- 
casting Corporation puts lessons direct into the classroom 
during school hours, as part of the regular school instruc- 
tion. The programmes are announced in advance so that 
teachers may make the necessary correlation with the day’s 
work. 

In Nova Scotia this method is going to be followed in a 
selected group of subjects this Spring. If the experiment 
proves successful, the Department will include the teaching 
periods of this type as a permanent part of these programmes 
next school year. A number of the Provinces have been 
maintaining educational broadcasts in Canada, but a timing 
of these broadcasts to suit school periods is only in its ex- 
perimental stages. The number of rural schols, as well as 
town schools, with receiving sets is increasing. 
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Riding - Hiking - Dancing - Motoring - Swimming - Golf 


A PARADISE 
OF PEAKS! 


@ Thrill to the glamour of 
three mile-high mountain 
wonderlands! Baronial Banff 
. . with its glorious ballroom, 
its swimming pools with warm 
sulphur and fresh water. Cos- 
mopolitan Lake Louise... a 
rainbow land of sapphire lakes, 
purple peaks and glittering gla- 
ciers! Rustic Emerald Lake 
with its cozy Swiss-like chalet 
and stimulating Alpine air! 
Each long Summer day is all 
too short—for golf on a mile- 
high course, riding with cowboy 
guides, tennis, climbing and 
Alpine motoring. Then lilting 
dance and concert music, magic 
moonlight on flower-scented ter- 
races. Enjoy them all—with in- 


LOW COST 
ALL - EXPENSE 
TOURS 


4 COLORFUL 
DAYS 


2 days each at Banff and 
Lake Louise with visit to 
Emerald Lake. All expenses 
from Banff, 

(or Field) 


6 WONDERFUL 
DAYS 


2 days each at Banff and 
Lake Louise, plus 1 day op- 
tional at Banff or Lake Louise 
and 1 day at Emerald Lake. 
From Banff (or Field). all 

74.50 up 

Tours begin at Field or 
Banff June 12, conclude Sep- 
tember 13 and include hotel 
accommodation, meals and 
126 miles of Alpine Motoring. 
Extra reductions for stays of 
two weeks or more. Add rail 
fare to Banff (or Field.) 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau 
Lake Louise and Emerald Lake 
Chalet, open June 12 to Sep- 
tember 13. 


9-DAY 
ALASKA CRUISES 


All expenses from Vancouver, Vic- 


teresting, world-travelled peo- 
toria, or Seattle, including meals and 
up 


ple. berth, except at Skagway 


$95 
, i dian Rockies . . . 
For full information and reservations oe. Ge “SS ates aaenis - 
— —” a Low round-trip summer rail fares 
. to Banff, Lake Louise and the Pacific 
G. D. Brophy, D.P.A., Coast. 
Calgary, Alta. Enjoy the coal. dustless comfort of 
AIR-CONDITIONED standard sleepers, 
W. Horder, G.P A, diners and lounge cars on Canadian 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Canadian Pacific 


Please Scan TEACHERS WANTED Announcement on Page 24 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT AGE 


From the “Scottish Educational Journal’ we learn that 
a Conference under the auspices of the London Teachers’ 
Association is to be asked to say that the most urgent needs 
at the present time are radical improvement in schop! build- 
ings and provision of amenities and playing fields; increased 
provision for the health of the school child; co-ordination 
of health facilities for the pre-school child; provision of nurs- 
ery schools and nursery school] amenities in existing infant 
schools; complete and adequate preparation for putting into 
operation in 1939 the provisions of the Act of last year; 
with all implications of raising the schoo] age to 15, including 
the break at 11 years and reduction in the size of all classes 
to a maximum of 30. 


CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION 


“The old village school board was hopeless,” comments a 
writer in The Education Journal. Bringing into the ad- 
ministration of the schools men with interests a bit wider 
than the parish has enabled progress to be made, especially 
in the realm of secondary education. 


“The improvement is almost entirely due to the fact that 
we have larger areas. For some purposes even the present 
county areas are not iarge enough and there is a movement 
on foot for co-operation between neighboring counties for 
such things as technical education, the provision of training 
colleges and of other specialized forms of education. 


“The exchanging of experiences under the guidance of 
some of the best friends of education has been enormously 
useful, while the constant vigilance of the Teachers’ Organ- 
ization has provided a driving force without which nothing 
like so much progress would have been made.” 


The New 
Merriam-Webster 


== |} A NEW CREATION 


The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Web- 
sters—backed by a century 
of leadership and represent- 
ing the highest modern schol- 
arship. Just completed at 
a cost of $1,300,000. Twenty 
years newer than any com- 
parable dictionary. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


*600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in Any Other Dictionary 
*Thousands of New Words *12,000 Terms Illustrated *Magnifi- 
tent Plates in Color and Half Tone *Thousands of Encyclopedic 
Articles *35,000 Geographical Entries *13,000 Biographical En- 
tries *200 Valuable Tables *Synonyms and Antonyms *3350 Pages 


See the New Merriam-Webster at your Bookstore 
or Write for Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 


May, 1987 


SCHOOL PLANT A RECREATION CENTRE 

California Boards of Education and School Administra- 
tors are genuinely interested in extending the use of their 
school plants for recreational purposes. When the public 
schools of California close for the summer period, a million 
and a half youngsters are released. This number represents 
approximately one-fourth of the population of the State. 
The leisure of such a huge group of children becomes a major 
social problem to the state and community. Extending the 
use of school plants, under proper leadership, is a contribu- 
tion to youth in which every community leader should be 
interested. 

—wW. H. Orion, California Schools. 


CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL STATISTICS 


The Educational Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics has just issued a report on the Conference 
on School Statistics, October 22nd, 1936. This followed 
the Conference of the Canadian Educational Association 
which was held during that week in Regina, Saskatchewan. 

We would suggest that all Provincial Organizations get 
copies of this valuable report and note the discussions in 
connection with the eighteen resolutions there dealt with. 
On the last page there is indicated for each Province the 
changes recommended in connection with statistical practice, 
in order to have them followed by all Provinces. It would, 
therefore, be well for the Provincial Organizations, particu- 
larly Research Committees, to note these matters. 


THE LONG ROAD 


Once every long while a book emerges from the huge 
mass of material printed which is immediately distinguished 
by its thought about and treatment of certain subjects. A 
recent one by Arthur E. Morgan entitled, “The Long Road,” 
is one in which teachers would be interested. This book is 
one of a series to which we referred some time ago, and all 
interested in education would benefit by reading it. It can be 
obtained for 25c by writing to the National Home Library 
Foundation, Dupont Circle Building, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A. 


WORLD GOODWILL DAY 


Listen in for the World Goodwill Day Broadcast, May 
18th, at two o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, over the N.B.C. 
network. The World Federation and the American Red 
Cross will present a joint programme of interest to the people 
of all nations. 

Let the press call attention to the fact that a movement 
is under way in practically all nations to have in the schools 
World Goodwill pageants, plays and programmes on or be- 
fore May 18th, World Goodwill Day. Urge every school to 
join in promoting goodwill by arranging a programme. 


REEVES 
Drawing and Painting Materials 


INCLUDING 
Materials for the “Standard” Ostwald Colour Sys- 
tem—Water Colours, Poster Colours in liquid or 
powder form, Pastels, Papers. Also Lino-block and 
Fabric Printing Colours and Leatherwork materials, 
Raffia, Books on Arts and Crafts, etc. 


New Catalogue of 144 Pages, Free Upon Request. 


Miniature Colour Prints of Famous Paintings 


at 1%c each. 
Write for list of 286 subjects and free sample print. 


Reeves & Sons (Canada) Limited 


120, RICHMOND ST. WEST TORONTO, Ont. 
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Of Interest to Teachers 
by Clericus 


The recent amendments to The School Act, particularly 
as they apply to security of tenure for teachers, are bound 
to cause some confusion until they are generally known and 
understood. It is not our business to tell rural trustees just 
what the implications of these amendments are, but we 
think that it would be wise for their official organ, The 
Alberta School Trustee, to deal with the amendments at some 
length. We have a feeling that this advice will be unneces- 
sary. However, since most of our troubles come through 
a lack of understanding, the following remarks may not be 
out of order. 

* * * * 

Except in the case of substitute teachers, all contracts, 
including any presently existing contracts, unless terminated 
in a proper manner, shall continue in force from year to year, 
unless and until the certificate of the teacher shall have 
been revoked. This amendment has important implications 
for the teacher. His present contract is in reality a continu- 
ous contract. But, the salary paid the teacher this year may 
be less than the statutory minimum, approval having been 
obtained by the board from the Minister. Does it follow that 
the salary shall be below the minimum next year, since the 
existing contract carries on? Not at all. Permission to pay 
less than the statutory minimum salary is given for one year 
only, and permission to pay less than the minimum salary 
a following year must be sought again from the Minister, 
who, if he thinks circumstances warrant it, may give such 
permission. If trustees take the stand that a presentiy 
existing contract, becoming continuous, is also necessarily 
continuous as to salary, they may just be inviting trouble 
for themselves later on. 

* * * * 

Another amendment which is likely to cause considerable 
friction is that which makes it necessary in order for the 
board to terminate a contract, to give the teacher notice by 
the twentieth of June. For although all contracts (except 
in the case of substitute teachers) are now continuous, they 
are not necessarily as binding as marriage contracts. They 
can be broken by either party by giving the proper notice. 
Before the above-mentioned amendment was passed, thirty 
days’ notice had to be given the teacher by the board, so 
that the notice expired in the month of July. It was even 
possible to serve notice on the teacher (by mail) on July 
1st, after the teacher had left the district. Now all this is 
changed. Any notice to terminate a teacher’s contract shall 
be given by the board on or before the twentieth day of 
June. So Miss Schoolmarm, if you receive your notice after 
the twentieth of June, you just aren’t fired. Whether trus- 
tees are generally aware of this, is, of course, another matter. 

* * * * 

The University Radio Station CKUA is making prepara- 
tions for a series of weekly broadcasts of value to teachers 
and others interested in education for the season 1937-8. 
A committee has been appointed consisting of representatives 
of the Department of Education, University of Alberta School 
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Florist 


W. J. STEEL :: 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116- 7th Ave. West, Calgary 


Store Phone M 2612 Night Phone E 5863 
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of Education, the Alberta Teachers’ Association, the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association, the Provincial Normal Schools, 
and other bodies interested in education. The broadcasts 
will cover the Province and will be an evening feature. Sug- 
gestions will be welcomed from teachers as to topics which 
they would like to hear discussed. Send in your suggestions 
to the A.T.A. Office, Edmonton. 


x & & & 


Some years ago an enterprising firm of tie manufacturers 
in the East sent out by mail a package of four ties to a 
selected mailing list. The price of the ties was $1.00, and 
many teachers were on the mailing list. The instructions 
enclosed advised the recipient of the ties to send back the 
ties if they were unsatisfactory, or to send along the dollar 
if the ties were acceptable. A colleague of ours had just 
written a book, and it so happened that it was newly off the 
press. Feeling that there should be a market for books in 
the East, he mailed the tie manufacturers a copy of his book 
with the advice that as the price of his book was a dollar, 
he would buy the ties if they would buy his book. They kept 
the book. 

* * * 

Well, only a few more days and the results of University 
exams. will be made public. Every year the number of 
teachers doing University work by the Summer Session or 
extra-mural route is increasing. With a wider variety of 
University courses than ever offered to students this sum- 
mer, we should see a record enrollment. Now that it is 
proposed to tighten up on qualifications before teachers are 
allowed to teach the upper high school grades, it begins to 
look as though a degree would be an absolute necessity before 
long for the better positions. Well, no member of the 
A.T.A. should object to becoming more highly qualified if 
such higher qualification can be obtained by attending Sum- 
mer School, and the University authorities are doing their 
bit to help out in this respect. 


* * * * 


Take two coins of common usage, one of which shall not 
be a quarter, so as to make up 30 cents. 
* a” * * 


“Can you tell me,” asked the teachers of one of his 
bright pupils, “what are the effects of heat and cold?” 

“Yes, sir,” briskly responded the bright boy, “‘heat ex- 
pands and cold contracts.” 

“And now, can you give me an example of expansion by 
heat and contraction by cold?” continued the teacher. 

“In summer when it is hot the days are very long, but in 
winter when it is cold, the days are very short,” offered the 
bright lad. 


A REMINDER 


Teachers are required by The Teaching Profession Act 
1935, to give notice of change of contract to the General 
Secretary of the A.T.A. 


FOR RENT during July and August—furnished five-roomed bungalow with garage, on 
paved street. MRS. C. M. RILEY, 11344 - 86th St., Edmonton. Phone 24294. 


NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS, EDMONTON—Furnished 
Housekeeping Rooms in modern, respectable home near the University. Rates 
reasonable (laundry included.) Address: 10653 - 83rd Avenue. Phone 31219. 


TEACHERS—A group of teachers are arranging 
a pack train trip into the Rockies. A few more needed 
to fill out party. Experienced guide and packers; good 
grub stake; picturesque teepees; off the beaten trail; 
congenial company; world’s best scenery. At lowest 
cost. Apply— 
MISS MILDRED DOWNIE, Carstairs. 
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Business and Professional Directory 
City of Edmonton 


BEAUTY PARLORS 
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HARRY CROSS says—If your hair is not becoming 
you—you should be coming to 


THE EDMONTON BEAUTY PARLOR 
10107 - 102nd St., Edmonton Phone 24554 
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ARTHUR CROSS - HAIRDRESSER 
Reliable Permanents for Discriminating Ladies at 
Reasonable Prices. Expert Assistants. A recom- 


mendation is always appreciated. 
201 MOSER-RYDER BLDG. (Over Walk-Rite) 
EDMONTON 
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CHIROPODISTS 
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The GLADSTONE FOOT CLINIC 


WM. E. GLADSTONE, D.S.C. 


PHONE 22783 


For Relief and Correction of your Foot Disorders 


Offices in Sterling Shoes Ltd., 10150 Jasper Ave, Edmonton. Phone 24782 
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DENTISTS 
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DR. L. R. DODDS _ Dental Surgeon 


Evenings by Appointment 
408 McLeod Bldg. Phone 26757 


HEALTH SERVICES 
So cm, cmc ee ce ec eee ee ec ee & 
NATURE CURE HEALTH 


Health Cento, SERVICES 
Consultation, Contemplation, Anticipation, 


Elimination, Purification, Rejuvenation 


N. T. SAELAE—Dietician 
9664 JASPER AVENUE - - - EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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LEGAL 
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| VAN ALLEN & CLEMENT 


Barristers and Solicitors 
Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
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IT’S GOOD 


Merchandise and services advertised in the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association Magazine have the backing 
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IF IT’S ADVERTISED IN THE A.T.A. 
of the publishers. 


makes publication possible, members are urged to 
do business with them and mention the Magazine 
so that its value as an advertising medium may be 
known. 
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| As it is the co-operation of these advertisers which 
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Spring Round-Trip 
EXCURSIONS 


BUY YOUR TICKETS ANY TIME BEFORE 
JUNE 30th! MAKE GOING TRIP WHEN- 
EVER YOU PLEASE PROVIDING YOU 
ARE BACK BY DECEMBER Ist, 1937! 


SAMPLE FARES 


FROM— Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge Med. Hat 
TOoO— Return Return Return Return 


Cranbrook, B.C.__. $ 9.25 $15.10 $ 7.25 $10.65 
Fernie, B.C. ______ 6.90 12.70 4.90 8.25 
Nelson, B.C. _____. 13.15 18.95 11.15 14.50 
ae, 2... 15.20 21.00 13.20 16.60 


Brandon, Man. __._. 20.90 20.90 18.95 15.60 
Dauphin, Man. -._- 22.10 19.60 20.00 16.65 
Winnipeg, Man... ° 23.65 23.65 22.50 19.15 


Melfort, Sask is 13.75 17.45 14.10 
Moose Jaw, Sask _ 13.20 14.15 11.15 7.75 
North Battleford, 
Sask. R 6.90 16.45 13.40 
14.40 12.45 9.10 
Saskatoon, Sask. _ J 9.40 14.00 10.65 
Swift Current, 
14.15 7.75 4.40 
17.15 14.40 11.00 
17.70 15.75 12.40 
15.65 16.10 12.70 


FREE—Animated Map of Southern California 
and Colored Map of Greyhound Lines in 
Canada and the United States! For your 
copies of the Maps and Complete Information 
on Bargain Fares to All Points in Canada and 
the United States, Send in the Coupon Below. 


TO TRAFFIC OFFICE: 


Greyhound Bus Depot, Calgary. 
Please send me an Animated Map of Southern 
California and Colored Map of Greyhound Lines 


in Canada and the United States, also Complete 
Information and Literature on a Trip. 


“SEE MORE FOR LESS BY BUS” 
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Graphs * 


By Dr. A. J. Cook, Dept. of Mathematics, 
University of Alberta 


The principles underlying the construction of a good 
graph are very simple, but commonly not understood. Cer- 
tainly the practice of limiting the pupil to the mechanical 
plotting of linear and quadratic expressions effectively ob- 
scures the essentials of graph making. 

The common graph is a picture of a relationship between 
two variables, with a straight line scale for each variable, 
the scales being perpendicular to one another. The first 
thing, then, is to learn how to make a scale for a variable. 
Now scales in practice are not always of the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
variety. How, for example, should the volume of a gas be 
represented on a scale when the volume ranges from 505 
cu. ft. to 585 cu. ft.? Again, the density of water near 
freezing point ranges from 0.99930 gm. per cc. to 1.00000 
gm. per cc.; how should the density appear on ascale? These 
questions are easily answered when it is seen that the signifi- 
cant thing is the extent of the variation, or as it is sometimes 
called, the oscillation of the variable. The scale has to allow 
for 80 units, in the first instance, and 70 units in the second. 
In each case the scale would be “broken,” the scales begin- 
ning with 500 and 0.99925 respectively. 

There is another obstacle to overcome, however, before a 
scale can be successfully constructed. The oscillation is 
known; what length on the scale should be used to represent 
one unit of the variable? This length of scale per unit of 
the variable is called the scale modulus. Thus, if 50 lb. is 
represented by 1 cm., the modulus is 0.02 cm. per lb. (+) 

In the volume example first given we might use 1 cm. to 
represent 8 cu. ft., thus giving a modulus of % cm. per cu. ft., 
and hence a total scale length of 10 cm. This choice of 
modulus is evidently a stupid one, however, for the reading 
of the scale is exceedingly awkward. The difficulty is easily 
overcome by a simpler choice of modulus, viz., a modulus 
of 0.1 cm. per cu. ft., with the slightly shorter scale of 8 cm. 


Summary : simple scale construction 


(a) Find the oscillation of the variable. 

(b) Choose the scale modulus as a multiple of 5 or 10, 

viz., 100, 0.5, 0.001, 50, etc. 

Geometrical graphs in which distance and angle are es- 
sential features requires the same modulus on each scale. 
Examples of this sort are: the circle; perpendicular lines. 
It should be noted by way of contrast that equal moduli are 
not necessary for a graph on which the slope of the curve 
is to be measured. Any graph which depicts a relationship 
not involving distance and angle may have its scale moduli 
independent of one another, i.e., the essential part of a 
graph is the construction of two separate scales, each seale 
usually being independent of the other. 


Some Pointers on Graphical Detail 


1. Points should be plotted with a dot surrounded by a 
circle of 0.1 inch diameter. The curve should not cut 
through these circles, which serve to protect and adver- 
tise the point. 

. A scale should bear scale or graduation numbers. The 
practice of marking a scale with dots or strokes is to 
be discouraged. The numbers on the scale should not 
be too plentiful; they should be simple numbers, in- 





(*) The reader is asked to draw as he reads, in view of the cost of printing 
suitable diagrams. 

(+) The words osciiiation and modulus need not be used in elementary instruc- 
tion. 
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creasing in arithmetic progression, viz.: compare (a) 
with (b). 

(a) 01234568910 (b) 0,5,10 

(a) 505,515,525, ..., 585 (b) 500,550,600. 

. Modular descriptions such as “10cem.=5 cu. ft.”, or the 
common pest, “10 little squares—50 lb.”, are superfluous. 
The scale should be self-explanatory; so easily read as to 
render extra statements unnecessary. 

. The scale title, such as pressure in Ib. per sq. ft., (p), 
should be shown well to the right end of a horizontal 
scale, or to the upper end of a vertical scale. 

. Arrow heads on scales are unnecessary and the labels 
x’OX, y’oy, or worse, —-xox, —-yoy are added confusion. 
ox and oy serve every purpose. 

. The boxing of data is a none too satisfactory practice. 
The data tend to crowd in the cells, and are usually 
harder to read with so many cell walls. It is simpler to 
to show a table of values thus: 

t : 106.8 12.5 
s: 17.32 18.95 

. A graph is worse than useless if it has no purpose to 
serve. A brief title and some sensible statement of 
conclusion should be striven after. 


There remain two or three things that should be said. 
The graph is a laboratory tool involving the measuring 
process. The pupil should always be encouraged to see that 
it has limited accuracy and to work within those limits. It 
is rarely possible that a direct measurement can be made 
from a graph of ordinary size to give more than two signi- 
ficant figures. (*) 

When a function whose algebraic form is known is being 
plotted from the formula, the habit of multiple tabulation 
should be encouraged. The spirit here is that which is applied 
for example to the systematic solution of triangles, where 
it is expected that the pupil will exhibit his computing in 
detail. Contrast the foilowing tabulations of y—=x?—8x+5. 


(a) x: 0 2 4 
y: 5 —7—11 


(b) x | 2 4 


x? | 4 16 
5 5 5 
x245 9 21 
—8x —16¢ —$8 


y —T —32 


1 


(*) There is unfortunately a general lack of appreciation of the principles of 
laboratory arithmetic. The student who at the end of Grade XII can answer 
the following query with confidence and understanding is very rare indeed. 
Query: A rectangular field has been measured to give sides of 436.2 yd. 
and 351.7 yd. respectively. What is the number of sq. yd. in the field, the 
number being properly rounded off ? 
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CERTIFICATES OF STANDING—on 5'4x4% inch blue card. Serves as 
Promotion Certificate. Very economical. Per dozen 15¢ 
Per 100 


JUVENILE BOOKS—Suitable for Term End prizes 
(Send for list.) 


TERM END GIFTS— 


Photo Album—7x12 with string tie 

Stamp Album—Space for 2,700 stamps 
No. 2058, space for 8,000 stamps 

Mechanical Pencils—Use 4 inch leads. Finished in blue, red, 
yellow or black 


All Above Goods Postpaid 
eee e# 
COMMERCIAL PRINTERS & OFFICE 
OUTFITTERS LTD. 


“The School Supply House of Southern Alberta’ 
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Lethbridge, Alberta 
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There is much to be said for the building up of a class 
collection of graphs, which will illustrate among other things 
the fact that the simple rectangular graph is not the only 
type in common use. The three (or more) variable graph 


of the radio magazine is an interesting case of a parallel , 


scale graph. But there are other two-variable types of 
interest and importance, such as the bar-diagram for simple 
statistics, the polar graph, the logarithmic and semi-logar- 
ithmic graph, and the graph of what is called a frequency 
distribution in statistics. In the last instance it is interesting 
to note that the frequency is represented not by length but 
by area. 


Two drawings are appended to illustrate finished hori- 
zontal and vertical scales. 


(a) Horizontal scale: 


Volume in cu. ft. 


(b) Vertical scale: 
(0 is the lowest point of the scale.) 
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The modulii in the scales are supposed to be 0.1 cm. per 
cu. ft. and 20 cm. per unit of density respectively. 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


For the benefit of teachers and students who wish to im- 
prove their knowledge of practical French, the University 
of Alberta has organized, this year, a French Summer School. 
This School will be under the direction of Dr. Edouard Sonet 
with the assistance of all the members of the Department of 
French. The personnel of the staff will be increased, if the 
number of students requires it. 


The course will be intensive and, as far as circumstances 
will permit, a special effort will be made to see that the 
students live in a French atmosphere. 


Besides the regular courses of one and a half hours each, 
there will be extra-curricular activities which will consist of: 
presentation of French plays, French folk songs, discussion 
of current topics in French, facilities for French conversation 
at meal hours, hikes organized by members of the French 
staff. 

Further details will be found in the Bulletin of the 
Summer Session, which may be obtained from the Registrar 
of the University. 

As it may be necessary to limit the number of students 
in attendance at the French Summer School, prospective 
students would be well advised to send in their applications 
early. 


ECCLES EUROPEAN TOUR 


Personally conducted by 7 Eccles, sail July 2, visit British Isles, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmar' Germany, Switzerland, France—Moderately 
eat from $360.00 tenon Individual trips planned. Write for 
‘older. 


ECCLES TRAVEL SERVICE 


2352 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


I saw your Advertisement in the A.T.A. 
Magazine 
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Summer Session 


University of Alberta 
July 2nd to August 13th 


The University will offer Courses. 
in the following Subjects: 


Botany 1, Chemistry 1, English 2, French 
2, German 1, History 4, Philosophy 2, 
Physics 7, Political Economy 1, Ancient 
History 52, Chemistry 40, Chemistry 54, 
Christian Apologetics 51, Education 101, 
Education 103, Education 104, English 66, 
History 65, Mathematics 41, Mathematics 
42, Mathematics 53, Philosophy 53, Phil- 
osophy 57, Physics 50, Political Economy 
64, Professional Courses for High School 
Teachers’ Certificates. 


este 


Accommodation is Available in 
the University Residences 


e5te 


Further information may be obtained 
from the 


Registrar of the University of — 
Alberta 


EDMONTON :: ALBERTA 


Please Scan TEACHERS WANTED Announcement on Page 24 
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Official Bulletin 


RY has 


EMPIRE SERVICE OF YOUTH BROADCAST 


The Empire Service of Youth, which will take place in 


Westminster Abbey on May 18, and will include a sermon by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, will be broadcast on the 
Empire transmissions of the B.B.C. Canadian schoo] child- 
ren who wish to hear this broadcast at the time it takes 
place must contrive to pick up the signal direct from Daven- 
try on the short wave. 


Major Gladstone Murray, General Manager of the C.B.C., 


advises the Department of Education that the C.B.C. will 
relay a recording of this broadcast on Wednesday evening, 
.May 19, at 7:00 o’clock, eastern standard time. 


Alberta school children will be interested to learn also 


that the seventeenth annual radio message of the children 
of Wales will be broadcast on “Goodwill Day,” the World’s 


Children’s Day, Tuesday, May 18. 


The C.B.C. will devote 


one half-hour, 9:00 - 9:30, eastern standard time, that eve- 


ning to a children’s broadcast originating in Canada. 


The 


messages from the children of Wales will be read in five 
languages, and will be followed by replies from Canadian 
children in French and English. 


RAILWAY FARES TO THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Jos. B. Parker, Secretary of the Canadian Passenger Asso- 


ciation, Western Lines, Winnipeg, announces that the follow- 
ing arrangements have been authorized for Summer Schools 
this year: 


There will be a rate of fare and one-third on the certifi- 


cate plan, without regard to the number in attendance, for 
teachers, pupils, and their families, travelling from stations 
in the territory of the Canadian Passenger Association, West- 
ern Lines, to Summer Schools conducted by universities or 


colleges located in Canada. 


Tickets at the regular one-way 


first-class or coach fare, and standard convention certificates, 
will be issued on the going trip during a period of three (3) 
days of the Summer School, Sundays excluded in both cases. 


Certificates, when properly signed by the Principal, or 


other authorized officer, of the School, will be honored for 
tickets for the return journey at one-third of the regular 
one-way first-class or coach fare not more than three (3) 
days, Sundays excluded, after the close of the School, for 


continuous passage to destination. 


Validation by a special 


agent is not required. 
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ICE CREAM 


The Perfect Summer Dessert 
TASTE THE DIFFERENCE 


A Product of the CRYSTAL DAIRY 
LIMITED, CALGARY 
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Department of Education 


RE THE GRADE IX EXAMINATION, 1937 


1. Teachers of Grade IX classes are advised that they will 


shortly receive the following printed forms from the 

Department of Education: 

(a) A circular of instructions respecting the Grade IX 
examination. 

(b) Forms for the Principal’s Confidential Report. 

(c) Grade IX Record Cards, which will also serve as the 
students’ applications to write on the Grade IX 
examination. 


. Students who complete the programme of the Intermedi- 


ate School and write on the Grade IX Departmental 
Examination may be candidates for the Grade IX 
diploma. In order to obtain a diploma a candidate must 
pass the Grade IX examination in English, Social Stud- 
ies, Mathematics, and General Science and Health Edu- 
cation, and must also during the year in which the written 
examination is taken obtain standing in three of the 
optional subjects of the Grade IX programme on recom- 
mendation of the Principal or teacher in charge. 

Grade IX students have no longer the privilege of ob- 
taining standing in Grade IX subjects by units. They 
may, of course, take more than one year to complete the 
Grade IX programme, but they must take the whole of the 
written examinaiion at one time, and at the time they 
take the examination, they must have completed the 
requirements in three optional subjects. Only those 
candidates who, on September 1, 1936, held one or more 
credits under former Grade IX regulations will be per- 
mitted to write on part only of the Grade IX examina- 
tion this year. 


. Students must complete the Intermediate School pro- 


gramme before they will be permitted to take any of the 
High School subjects. 


. Despite the fact that the time-table for the Departmental 


Examinations provides for two question papers in Eng- 
lish, one in Literature and one in Language, these papers 
are properly to be regarded as two parts of a single 
examination in English, on which a candidate’s standing 
will be determined by means of his total score on both 
parts. The same procedure will apply to Mathematics. 
As stated on page 6 of the “Programme of Studies for 
Grade IX,” it is the intention of the High School En- 


ST. STEPHEN’S 
COLLEGE 


(Under United Church of Canada) 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, EDMONTON 


& * a. e 
Offers board and room accommodation 
to Summer School Students and teachers 
marking papers or on holiday. 
* «© e e 


APPLY TO REGISTRAR FOR RATES 
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trance Examination Board to give candidates a stand- 
ing in each of the four subjects, English, Mathematics, 
Social Studies, and General Science (including Health 
Education); but not a separate standing in Literature, 
Composition, Algebra and Geometry, except in cases 
where students are completing the Grade IX programme 
under former regulations, and desire standing in one or 
more of the following subjects of that programme: 
Literature 1, Composition 1, Algebra 1, and Geometry 1. 
This special arrangement for dividing the question papers 
in English and Mathematics will not affect the character 
of the examinations, which to a considerable extent will 
be of the objective type. 

It will be the Board’s endeavor, both this year and 
hereafter, to set examinations of a type that will defeat 
“cramming,” and offer no encouragement to teaching 
that is aimed directly at examination results. 

. Students in higher grades who are deficient in Grade IX 
subjects may satisfy the Grade IX requirements as 
follows: 

(a) In Literature 1, Composition 1 and General Science 
1, by passing the examinations based on the new 
Grade IX course. In the case of General Science, 
the candidate will not be required to write on the 
questions based on Health Education. 

In History 1, Algebra 1 and Geometry 1, by passing 
either the examinations based on the former course, 
or those based on the new Grade IX course on 
Social Studies, Algebra and Geometry respectively. 

. All answer papers on Grade IX subjects, whether of the 
new or the former Grade IX course, must be forwarded 
to the Department to be valued. 

7. (a) There are no promotion tests provided by the De- 
partment in the Grade IX options. The estimate of 
the Principal or teacher in charge will be accepted. 
Because of the fact that many Grade IX students 
have this year elected optional subjects in which 
they have had no previous training in the Inter- 
mediate School, principals are asked, when assign- 
ing grades to the work accomplished by these stu- 
dents in the optional subjects, to attach as much 
importance to the amount of progress which the 
student has made during the year as to the standard 
of accomplishment which he reaches at the end of 
the year. For example, a student beginning with 
little training in Music may during the year’s work 
have made great progress even though at the 
end of the year he does not reach what would be 
regarded as a desirable standard of achievement 
for a Grade IX student. 

The options reported on must correspond with those 
recommended by the Inspector of Schools. 


(b) 


(c) 
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Interim Announcement Relating to 
THE NEW PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR THE 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
General Scheme 

The school day comprises eight class periods of which 
one must be a study period. 

Grades VII and VIII—Compulsory Subjects: 

English—5; Library or Remedial English—3; Mathe- 
matics—5; General Science—3; Health and Physical Educa- 
tion—3 or 4; Music—2; Social Studies—5; Art (in Grade VII 
or Grade VIII)—2; Supervised Study—5. 

Periods per week required: 33. 

Grade IX—Compulsory Subjects: 

English—5; Mathematics—5; General Science—5; 
Health and Physical Education—3; Social Studies—5 ; Super- 
vised Study—5. 

Periods per week required: 28. 

Grades VII and ViIII—Optional Subjects: 

Farm and Home Accounting—2 or 3; Dramatics—2 to 4; 
General Shop—2 to 4; Household Economics—2 to 4; Type- 
writing—2 to 3. 

Grade IX—Optional Subjects: 

Art—2 to 4; Dramatics—2 to 4; General Shop—2 to 4; 
Household Economics—2 to 4; Elementary Bookkeeping— 
2 to 4; Music—2 to 4; Typewriting—2 to 4; Oral French— 
2 to 4. 

Note.—One of the optional subjects listed for Grades 
VII and VIII may be offered in Grade VII, and two in Grade 
VIII; but in either case, only with the approval of an in- 
spector of schools, which will depend on the amount of 
instruction time available, the equipment, and the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher or teachers. 

The Department will, where conditions warrant, author- 
ize urban school boards to offer shop courses in place of one 
or more of the Grade IX options. 

The Grade IX programme for 1937-38 will be substan- 
tially the same as for this year. Printed copies of the new 
“Programme of Studies for the Intermediate School” will be 
available for distribution early in June. In the meantime, 
the general scheme above will give sufficient information to 
enable teachers and school boards to prepare for any neces- 
sary changes in organization. 

N.B.—The qualifications required for teaching the option- 


al subjects of this programme are set forth below. 
zk & 


Interim Announcement Relating to 


THE NEW PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


I. THE GENERAL COURSE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA 
The school day comprises eight class periods of which one 
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Welcome... 


Enjoy your stay at Summer School 


Make the VARSITY TUCK SHOP your happy rendezvous. 


EDMONTON 


Excellent Meals — Expert Chef — Quick Service 


ALBERTA 
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must be a study period. During each of the three years of 
the high school course, 35 class periods per week will be 
available for instruction. With respect to each of the sub- 
jects listed in this and the following courses, or given in the 
List of Options at the end, the number in parentheses indi- 
cates the amount of time in periods per week that is to be 
devoted to the subject. 

Grade X—Compulsory Subjects: 

English 1—(5) ; Social Studies 1—(5) ; Health and Physi- 
cal Education—(3). 

Grade XI—Compulsory Subjects: 

English 2—(5); Social Studies 2—(5). 
Grade XII—Compulsory Subjects: 

English 3—(5); Social Studies 83—(5). 

Options to be chosen from the List of Options given be- 
low, in such a way as to make up 35 periods a week during 
each of the three years of the course. 

N.B.—Students whose standing entitles them to “uncon- 
ditional promotion” from Grade IX will be free to take any 
course or subject of the High School Programme. 

* * * * 
Il. THE COURSE FOR NORMAL ENTRANCE 
Grade X—Compulsory Subjects: 

English 1—(5) ; Social Studies 1—(5); Algebra 1—(5), 

or Geometry 1—(5); Physics 1—(5), or Chemistry 1 in 
’ Grade XI; Health and Physical Education—(3) ; Biology 1— 
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(3), or Biology 2 in Grade XII; Art 1—(4), or Music 1—(4). 
Grade XI—Compulsory Subjects: 

English 2—(5); Social Studies 2—(5); Geometry 1— 
(5), or Algebra 1—(5); Chemistry 1—(5), or Physics 1 in 
Grade X; Music 1—(4), or Art 1—(4). 

Grade XII—Compulsory Subjects: 

English 83—(5); Social Studies 3—(5); Biology 2—(5), 
or Biology 1 in Grade X. 

Additional subjects to be chosen from the List of Op- 
tions below, or from any course or courses of the High 
School Programme, in such a way as to make up the thirty- 
five (35) periods a week for each of the three years of the 
course; with the proviso, however, that for the first year of 
the course, a sufficient number of subjects must be chosen 
from the List of Options, excluding Art 1, Biology 1, General 
Mathematics 1, General Science 1 and Music 1, to occupy at 
least seven (7) periods a week. (For the second year at least 
10 periods a week will be required for similar options.) 


* * * * 


IV. THE COURSE FOR THE COMMERCIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


This is a three-year course of which the following are the 
subjects for the first year. 
Grade X (First Year)—Compulsory Subjects: 

English 1—(5); Social Studies 1—(5); Health and 
Physical Education—(3); Stenography 1, or Bookkeeping 


Ill. THE COURSE FOR UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 


B. Sc. in Arts or General B.A. 


Grade XI Grade XIl 
English 2—(5) English 3—(5) 


(Common) 


Grade X 
English 1—(5) 


B.A. (Special) 


Grade XI 
English 2—(5) 


Professional Faculties (Medicine) 


Grade XI Grade XII 


English 2—(5), or |Social Studies 2—(5), 
Social Studies 2—(5)| or English 2—(5) 


Grade XII 
English 3—(5) 


Social Studies 1—(5)| Social Studies 2—(5)| Social Studies 3—(5),] Social Studies 2—(5)|Social Studies 3—(5) 


or a Third Science 


Algebra 2—(5) 
Geometry 2 and 
Trigonometry— (5) 


Algebra 1—(5), or 
Geometry 1—(5) 


Geometry 1—(5), or 
Algebra 1—(5) 


Chemistry i—(5), or | Two of the following: 
Physics 1—(5) (1) Physics 2—(5) 
2) Chemistry 2—(5) 
(3) Biology 2—(5) 


Physics 1—(5), or 
Chemistry 1—(5) 


Foreign Language Foreign Language Foreign Language 
1—(5) 2—(5) 3—(5) 


Health and Physical 


Education— (3) 


Compulsory 
Subjects: 


Options: 
10 


Geometry 1—(5), or | Three of the following:| Algebra 1—(5), or 
Algebra 1—(5) 


Foreign Language 
2—(5) 


Second Foreign 
Language 1—(5) 


Algebra 2—(5) 
Geometry 2 and 
Trigonometry— (5) 


(1) Algebra 2—(5) 
(2) Geometry 2 and 
Trigonometry 

—(5) 
(3) Physics 2—(5), 
or Chemistry 


Geometry 1—(5) 


2—(5) 
(4) Biology 2—(5) 
Physics 2—(5) 
Chemistry 2—(5) 


Physics 1—(5), or 
Chemistry 1—(5) 


Foreign Language Foreign Language Foreign Language 
3—(5) 2—(5) 3—(5) 


Second Foreign 


Second Foreign 
Language 2—(5) 


Language 1—(5) 


Second Foreign 
Language 2—(5) 


N.B.—Optional subjects for the first year are to be chosen from the List of Options given below, excluding General Mathe- 
matics 1 and General Science 1, sufficient in number to occupy seven (7) periods a week. 
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St. Joseph’s University 
College 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


An Ideal Residence for Teachers 
and Students During the 
Summer Months 


Rates Same as in University Residence 
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1—(5); Typewriting 1—(5); Commercial Mathematics— 
(5); Spelling 1—(2) ; Penmanship—(2). 
Grade X (First Year)—Optional Subjects: 

Subjects sufficient in number to occupy eight (8) periods 
a week are to be chosen from the following: 

French 1—(5); the subjects given in the List of Options 
below, excluding Stenography 1a, Typewriting 1a, and Com- 
mercial Law la. 


V. THE COURSE FOR THE TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


This is a three-year course of which the following are 
the subjects for the first year: 
Grade X (First Year)—Boys: 

English 1—(5); Social Studies 1—(5); Health and 
Physical Education—(3); General Mathematics 1—(5); 
General Science 1—(5). 

Shop Subjects: Two of the following: 

Woodwork 1—(9); Metalwork 1—(9); Electricity 1— 
(9); Automotives 1—(9); Arts and Crafts 1—(9); Printing 
1—(9). 

Note: For a shop course the nine periods a week will 
be distributed as follows: 

Drawing and Design—2; Theory—2; Shop Practice—5. 

In place of General Mathematics 1, General Science 1, 
and the shop subjects, students may choose subjects from 
the List of Options below. 

Grade X (First Year)—Girls: 

English 1—(5); Social Studies 1—(5); Health and 
Physical Education—(3); Arithmetic and Mensuration— 
(4); Physics of the Home—(3). 

Shop Subjects: Two of the following: 

Fabrics and Dress 1—(9); Homemaking 1—(9); Arts 
and Crafts—(9). 

Note: For a shop course the nine periods a week will be 
distributed as follows: 

Drawing and Design—2; Theory—2; Shop Practice—5. 

In place of Arithmetic and Mensuration, Physics of the 
Home, and the shop course, students may choose subjects 
from the List of Options below. 


LIST OF OPTIONS—GRADE X: 

Art 1—(4); Biology 1—(3); Bookkeeping la—(3); 
Dramatics 1—(4) ; Commercial Law 1a—(3) ; Contemporary 
English—(3) ; General Mathematics 1—(5) ; General Science 
1—(5); General Shop-——(4); Home Economics 1—(4); 
Mechanical Drawing—(3); Music—(4); Needlework—(3) ; 
Physiography—(3); Stenography la—(3); Typewriting la 
—(3). 

N.B.—General Mathematics 1 and General Science 1 
will not be counted as subjects of the Normal Entrance or 
Matriculation courses. 

* * * * 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHING THE OPTIONAL 
SUBJECTS 


Grade VII and Grade VIII Options 


School boards and teachers are advised that special qual- 
ifications will be required of teachers intending to offer 
instruction during the year 1937-38 in one or more of the 
following subjects of the programme for Grades VII and 
VIII. Dramatics, General Shop, Household Economics, 
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and Typewriting. The special qualifications required will be 
the same as those required for teaching the corresponding 
options of the Grade IX programme. 

Teachers may have their qualifications for teaching these 
options approved by the Department, or by an inspector of 
Schools, either on completing successfully certain qualifying 
summer school courses, or on submitting to the Department 
or to an inspector of schools satisfactory evidence of ade- 
quate previous training and experience. 

Teachers of the Intermediate School are recommended 
to prepare themselves adequately for teaching the following 
subjects of the new programme for Grades VII and VIII, 
even though special qualifications will not be required during 
the year 1937-38: Farm and Home Accounting, Art, and 
Music. The first is an optional subject, but Art and Music 
are compulsory. 


Grade IX Options 


School boards and teachers are advised that special quali- 
fications will be required of teachers intending to offer in- 
struction during the year 1937-38 in one or more of the 
following subjects of the Grade IX programme: Dramatics, 
General Shop, Household Economics, Elementary Bookkeep- 
ing (Junior Business), Music, Oral French, and Typewriting. 

Teachers may have their qualifications for teaching these 
optional subjects approved by the Department, or by an in- 
spector of schools, either on completing successfully certain 
qualifying summer school courses, or on submitting to the 
Department or to an inspector of schools satisfactory evi- 
dence of adequate previous training and experience. Fur- 
ther details are given in the following schedule: 


Choral Music: Summer School standing, or the equiva- 
lent thereof, in two approved single-period courses in Music; 
or approved experience in choral conducting. 

Dramatics: Summer School standing, or the equivalent 
thereof in two approved single-period courses in Dramatics; 
or standing from the School of Drama at Banff; or approved 
experience in directing plays and in acting. 

General Shop: Summer School standing from the Insti- 
tute of Technology and Art, Calgary, or the equivalent there- 
of, in two four-period shop courses; or approved practical 
experience as teacher or craftsman. 

Household Economics: Summer School standing from 
the Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, or the equiva- 
lent thereof, in two four-period courses in Home Economics; 
or standing in Household Economics 2 of the technical high 
school course; or a diploma, recognized by the Department, 
from a technical high school or university or other such 
institution. 


Elementary Bookkeeping (Junior Business): Summer 
Schoo] standing, or the equivalent thereof, in a two-period 
course in Elementary Bookkeeping; or standing in Bookkeep- 
ing 2 of the commercial high school course; or a diploma in 
Bookkeeping from a recognized business college. 


Oral French: Ability to carry on a sustained conversa- 
tion in French or to use French as the language of instruc- 
tion; or a recommendation from the French Summer School 
at the University of Alberta. 


Typewriting: Summer School standing, or the equivalent 
thereof, in a two-period course in Elementary Typewriting; 
or standing in Typewriting 2 of the commercial high school 
course; or a diploma in Typewriting from a recugnized busi- 
ness college. 

Art: No special qualifications are required for the 
teaching of Art in Grades VII, VIII, or IX, but teachers who 
offer instruction in this subject will be expected to have 
adequate preparation. 
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Grade X Options 

School boards and teachers are advised that special quali- 
fications will be required of teachers intending to offer in- 
struction during the year 1937-38 in one or more of the 
following subjects of the new Grade X programme: Book- 
keeping 1a, Dramatics 1, General Shop 1, Home Economics 1, 
Mechanical Drawing, Music, Needlework, Stenography 1a, 
Typewriting 1a. 

Stenography 1a: The qualifications for teaching Sten- 
ography 1a will be as follows: Summer School standing, or 
the equivalent thereof, in a two-period course in Stenography 
Theory; or standing in Stenography 2 of the commercial 
high school course; or a diploma in Stenography from a re- 
cognized business college. 

Mechanical Drawing: Qualifications as for General Shop. 

Needlework: Qualifications as for Home Economics. 

The special qualifications required for teaching Book- 
keeping 1a, Dramatics 1, General Shop 1, Home Economics 1, 
Music 1, and Typewriting 1a will be the same as those re- 
quired for the corresponding options of the Grade IX pro- 
gramme. 

N.B.—The foregoing qualifications for teaching the op- 
tional subjects for Grades VII to X will be regarded as valid 
for the year 1937-38 only, and will be subject to change for 
the year 1938-39. 

* * * * 


RE NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Teachers in training who complete their course at an 
Alberta Normal School in June, 1937, and are granted teach- 
ers’ interim certificates, will be regarded by the Department 
as holding qualifications to which temporary approval has 
been given for the teaching of Music in Grades IX and X, 
Elementary Bookkeeping (Junior Business) in Grade IX, 
and Bookkeeping la in Grade X. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS AND 
TEACHERS 

The attention of school boards and teachers is directed to 
the following regulations: 

1. On and after September 1, 1937, every teachers’ per- 
manent certificate shall lapse when the holder thereof shall 
have been, for a period of five years, continuously without 
employment by a school board under the School Act as a 
teacher or superintendent, or by the Department of Education 
as an inspector, Normal School instructor, or other supervis- 
ing official. 

2. On and after September 1, 1937, a teacher holding 
only a Second Class Certificate will not be permitted to teach 
in grades above the ninth (Grade IX); and, after September 
1, 1938, such teacher will not be permitted to teach in grades 
above the eighth (Grade VIII). 

Provided, however, that special consideration will be 
given to such cases as that in which the teacher concerned is 
the Principal of a two-room school, and does not seek ap- 
pointment to a new position. 

* * &. * 


SUMMER SCHOOL NOTICES 
Shop Courses at Calgary 


Both the first and second divisions of the shop courses 
offered at Calgary will be given both in the morning and in 
the afternoon. Students will therefore be able to obtain 
credits in the second division of each of two shop courses. 

* * + * 


SOCIAL STUDIES II 
Students who enrol for Course No. 59, Social Studies II, 
either at the Edmonton or the Calgary Session of the Summer 
School, are requested to bring with them the textbooks or 
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reference books that they have been using in order that a 
special classroom library may be assembled for use during 


the Session. 
a * * * 


ENROLMENTS FOR THE FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 


1. Teachers holding a Second Class Certificate, Interim or 
Permanent, with incomplete Grade XII standing at the open- 
ing of the Summer School Session, may enrol in the Summer 
School courses leading to the First Class Certificate, but only 
two of the credits obtained will be accepted for the First 
Class Certificate. 

2. Teachers holding an Interim Second Class Certificate 
with two Normal] School deficiencies, and holding also a full 
Grade XII diploma, may enrol in not more than two Summer 
School courses leading to the First Class Certificate, provided 
they have also enrolled in the Summer School courses that 
will also remove their deficiencies. 

8. Teachers holding an Interim Second Class Certificate 
with three Normal School deficiencies, and holding also a 
full Grade XII diploma, may enrol in not more than one 
Summer School course leading to the First Class Certificate, 
provided they have also enrolled in the Summer School 
courses that will also remove their deficiencies. 


* * x * 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


If the enrolment for the Calgary Session so warrants, 
a course in Schoo] Management will be offered at the Calgary 


Session. 
* * * 7 


KINDERGARTEN -PRIMARY CERTIFICATE 


An announcement regarding the new Kindergarten - Pri- 
mary Certificate and other special certificates will be made 
in the June issue of this Bulletin. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
An amendment to the Code of Professional Etiquette 
was adopted at the Easter last Annual] General Meeting. 
It shall be considered an unprofessional] act: 


8. “To negotiate or attempt to negotiate or form- 
ally to execute a contract with a school board at a 
rate of salary below the Statutory Minimum as pro- 
vided in the School Act, unless and until the approval 
of the Minister has been secured by the school board 
to engage a teacher at such lower rate.” 


The delegates assembled went thoroughly into the matter 
and were very deliberate in their action which they realized 
was a very significant departure from past policy of com- 
parative laissez-faire regarding the procedure to be followed 
by teachers when seeking appointment. Evidently the time 
has arrived, in their opinion, for teachers to depend upon 
ethics of each and every one of them to tighten up on the 
the Statutory Minimum provisions of The School Act. The 
Department of Education has been exemplary during recent 
months in their endeavors to disabuse school boards inclined 
to consider themselves as a “law unto themselves,” that there 
is a minimum salary requirement in The School Act, and that 
such school boards shall not be allowed to flout the Statute. 
Therefore each and all teachers must see to it that they 
conduct themselves with due propriety in this regard, and 
while assisting themselves they shall at the same time back-up 
their fellow teachers and the Department. All may feel 
assured that they need have no fear in future that while 
they may be inclined to play the game professionally 
their endeavors may result in somebody else taking the 
position at a lower rate of salary. The Association intends 
to concentrate upon this question and can assure our mem- 
bers of full support and information to guide them. Any 
teacher may write, phone, or telegraph to the A.T.A. Office, 
Edmonton, for particulars relating to the financial standing 
of any school districts to which he may feel disposed to offer 
his services. 

In order to be specific, we publish below two typical 
“Teacher Wanted” advertisements, and suggestions whereby 
teachers applying for and securing appointment may escape 
becoming enmeshed with the Discipline Committee: 
EXAMPLE (1) 

“TEACHER WANTED: State age, qualifications, 

experience, salary expected—John Doe, Secretary- 

Treasurer, Raspberry S.D. No. 9243, Spelby, Alberta. 

The queries confronting the prospective applicant, may 
be as follows: 

Question: 
. If I know it is a school district which can not afford 

to pay as much as $840 per annum, what salary shall I 

ask? F 
Answer: 

Quote no salary figure at all. Every teacher applying 
for the position is bound by the Professional code to offer 
his services for “The statutory Minimum salary of $840 
per annum, or such lower rate as may be approved by the 
Minister under Section 161 of the School Act.” 

Question: 

If the school board sends me a letter of appointment 

at, say, $700 per annum, what shall I do? 
Answer: 
(a) Write accepting the appointment within five days 
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of receiving the Board’s letter of appointment, but be 
careful to state that you assume the Board has received 
the sanction of the Department to pay the salary of 
$700. 

(b) Write, wire, or phone the A.T.A. Office for in- 
formation as to whether the Board has applied for per- 
mission to engage a teacher at $700. If the Board has 
received the Departmental sanction to pay $700 per 
annum, then the teacher is free to sign the contract for 
$700 or such rate as is approved. Otherwise he shall hold 
off signing the contract until advised that the approval has 
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been given. 

N.B.—The Board and teacher are bound under Sec- 
tion 155 of the School Act, if a board has written accept- 
ing a teacher’s application, and the teacher has written 
within 5 days accepting the appointment. Therefore the 
Board could not legally appoint another teacher to the 
position because the first teacher refused to sign a 
contract for a lower rate of salary than is approved by 
the Department. 


EXAMPLE (2) 


TEACHER WANTED: Strawberry S.D. No. 7235. 
State qualifications, experience. Send copies of last 
inspector’s report. Salary $750. Send applications to 
I. M. Wright, Secretary-Treasurer, Byways, Alberta. 


Question: 

Am I free to write offering myseif for $750 even 
though I don’t know whether the $750 is sanctioned by 
the Department? 

Answer: 

(a) Yes! If you have been informed by the Board that 
the Department has consented, then you are free to sign 
the contract—But not otherwise. 

(b) You should immediately contact Head Office of 
the A.T.A., Edmonton, seeking information. They will 
advise you of the position of the Board regarding ap- 
proval or otherwise to engage at $750. If not approved, 
then signing of contract should be delayed until advised 
by the Department or A.T.A. that approval has been 
granted. 


Teachers are importuned to be strictly professional in 
this regard. If all teachers follow the same course of action 
there will be no danger of loss of appointment. Teachers are 
also requested as a matter of honor to furnish information 
to the A.T.A. Office of any breaches of this section of the 
Code of Professional Etiquette. 

Yours fraternally, 
M. E. LaZerte, President. 
John W. Barnett, General Sec.-Treasurer. 


NOTICE RE HOMEWORK 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association in co-operation with 
the Department of Education, is carrying out a survey on 
the Homework Problem. Questionnaires are now ready for 
distribution. Teachers of Grades V, VII, IX, and XI only who 
desire to carry out the survey in their own schools, among 
the pupils and the parents of their pupils, kindly notify the 
General Secretary-Treasurer of the A.T.A., Imperial Bank 
Building, Edmonton. Your co-operation will be much ap- 
preciated. 
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TO THOSE TEACHING GRADE NINE 


Community health problems form an important part of 
the Health Education course in Grade Nine. These problems 
should be related to our own Provinceand to local situations. 
Since it is so important that the information given the pupils 
be reliable and authentic, the attention of teachers is called 
to the new bulletins published by our Provincial Department 
of Health, which cover many phases of this section of the 
Health programme. These bulletins are written in a simple, 
direct style, and follow very closely the topics suggested 
in the outline. Special attention is drawn to the five bulle- 
tins entitled, Hospitals and Sanitoria, Protecting the Com- 
munity’s Food Supply, Protecting the Community’s Milk 
Supply, The Sanitary Disposal of Wastes in the Community, 
and History and Organization of the Department of Health 
and Boards of Health.. 

All teachers doing the Grade Nine work will find this 
material exceedingly helpful, and it would be wise to add it 
to the school library. A price list of material available may 
be obtained free by writing to the Department of Public 
Health, Edmonton. 

Rae Chittick, 
Instructor in Health Education, 
Normal School, Calgary. 


A SPORTING OFFER 
Would a teacher in any Northern Alberta School District 
like to exchange schools with a teacher in the Lethbridge 
District for the year 1937-38? Anyone desiring to make 
this exchange please communicate with the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the A.T.A., Imperial Bank Building, Ed- 
monton. 
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Research Department 


By DR. H. E. SMITH, University of Alberta 


Give Them a Chance 


A square deal fer all. That is the doctrine we preach. 
We apply it in practice when it does not conflict too seriously 
with our prejudices and our pride. In case of conflict our 
emotions usually triumph. 

There is a man I know who believes that his son is a dunce 
and a potential delinquent. He bases his belief on the shape 
of the boy’s head. He has been listening to some lectures on 
phrenology and now he knows. Sure enough the boy has a 
little peculiarity in the shape of his head and he is not 
exactly a saint in his behavior. But he is far from being a 
dunce. As a matter of fact he is doing good work in Grade 
VI at eleven years of age. That is not bad, but it makes no 
difference. He has a funny head and that settles it. The 
father tells the son and everyone else about this. Imagine 
the atmosphere of that home! Would you be astonished if 
the lad turns out badly? He hasn’t got half a chance, chiefly 
because his father is ignorant and misinformed. 


Who Is to Blame? 

Another big fellow of fourteen years of age is vegetating 
in Grade VI. He was in Grade V for three years. He is 
the school’s bad boy—a bully, braggart, and petty thief. 
According to the principal he is good for nothing either in 
school or outside. So far the principal is right. The records 
show, however, that it was largely by accident that the boy 
had to spend three years in Grade V. He is not dull, but 
indeed rather bright. He was the victim of parental migra- 
tions. His three years with the little children of Grade V did 
him no good. He developed into a sullen, resentful, and 
dissatisfied youth. To compensate for his position in school 
he began to brag about everything connected with himself. 
Then he tried a little pilfering and found that that made 
excellent publicity. In comparison with these adventures 
school work began to look like sissy-stuff. At present there 
is still the possibility that he will respond to a readjustment 
in school. It’s a late and last chance. 


Comparisons Are Odious 

In a well-appointed city home is a little ten-year-old girl 
named Mary. She is now being turned into a nervous, timid, 
and sullen child by being constantly held up for comparison 
with an older brother and sister. She is slow and does not 
shine in school. At home she is the ugly duckling. On the 
occasion of every failure she hears from her mother: “Mary, 
how can you be so stupid! When Percy was in Grade IV 
he was always at the top of his class. Why can’t you do 
something? It’s just laziness and stubbornness.” Or, “See, 
Mary, what Phyllis has brought home. A medal for top 
place. Why can’t you do something to make us proud of 
you?” Poor Mary. She is a martyr to family pride and 
misunderstanding. If the home condition persists Mary 
will ultimately be a rebel, or a broken-hearted drudge, or a 
candidate for a mental hospital. She isn’t given a chance. 

Democracy is sometimes taken to mean that everyone 
is born free and equal. Perhaps so, before the law. But 
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in a social order such as ours people are born neither free 
nor equal. Their freedom is conditioned at every turn by 
the environment in which they are brought up. As for equal- 
ity: from the very moment of birth some are bright and 
some are dull, some are strong while others are weak, some 
are nervously constituted while others are mentally rugged 
as iron. Then very soon after birth some have good living 
habits while others have the very worst possible, some are 
taught to make good emotional adjustments while others 
are allowed to get all tied up by their fears, and inferiorities, 
and untrained impulses. 


The first business of parents and teachers should be to 
recognize the different abilities of the children under their 
care and to give each child a fighting chance. 





News from Australia 





Reclassification of Teaching Service—Australia 


The reclassification of the teaching service in Western 
Australia is at present under the consideration of the Min- 
ister of Education of the State. Under the Public Service 
Appeal Board the classification of the teaching staff and the 
fixing of salaries is vested in the Minister of Education, 
and an appeal can be made to the Public Service Board, 
which in these matters is the final arbiter in the State. 


In New South Wales, South Australia and Queensland 
the teachers have access to the State Industrial Arbitration 
Courts, the awards of which are final. 


In Tasmania the salaries and classification are fixed de- 
partmentally, it has no arbitration tribunal to which its 
teachers can appeal. 


Nor has Victoria, where salaries and classification are 
fixed by Act of Parliament. Even a minor alteration in 
classification or salary involves an amendment to the Teach- 
ers’ Act.—The W.A. Teachers’ Journal. 


Salary Restoration in Australia 


The Premier of Victoria, Australia, presenting his Bud- 
get for 1936-37 on August 3rd, definitely stated that sub- 
stantial reduction in taxation and restoration to civil serv- 
ants of all reductions in salary would be made. The report 
says: “On the expiration of the Financial Emergency Act 
on October 3rd, public servants will have fully restored to 
them the percentage reductions in salary which were made 
during the depression. These restorations of salaries will 
involve an increased expenditure from October 4th of 
£337,000 for 1936-37.” 


Parliament of New South Wales has decided that the 
public service salaries Reduction Act shall be re-enacted for 
the year 1936-37. The Treasurer stated that restorations 
of deductions in salaries which have already been made 
amount to £1,270,000 per annum, and that a new restora- 
tion could be granted only by cutting down the standard 
of living of the unemployed. 
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Chararter Education 


By J. F. LEWIS, Grande Prairie, Alberta 





HAT social acceptability must accompany academic qual- 

ification, is fast becoming the conviction of educationists, 
statesmen and graduates themselves. That honesty, charity, 
social-responsibility, co-operation and initiative must be 
active sentiments in the educated mind, impelling the indiv- 
idual to service for his fellow men, is the well-considered 
opinion of social workers, court officials, youth leaders and 
those who occupy the watch towers of the world’s future. 


This, the school, under pressure of the times, is under- 
taking, perhaps with renewed zeal, in its own way. Accur- 
acy in computation and precision in expression train the 
pupil for work in the business world. Art and music (and 
only recently have these received fresh emphasis), develop in 
him a love for and appreciation of the beautiful. This is 
admittedly ethical in effect. He also learns to form judg- 
ments, defend opinions, prove truisms and make fine dis- 
tinctions. 


In short, the studies on the curriculum have been ex- 
hausted of all they have to make the student a well-in- 
formed, keen, active citizen. The more he gets of them the 
more there is expected of him in subsequent service. But 
in the end, is he armed against besetting temptation and 
protected from pitfalls in the form of sharp business prac- 
tice, false ambition and selfish overriding enterprize in the 
maelstrom of public life where the weak are apt to be made 
the sport of the strong? Is the school justified of her child- 
ren? Do they co-operate harmoniously and fit properly into 
present-day complex society into which they are ushered to 
make a living and work out a destiny? 


Apparently, according to all heard and observed, a con- 
fused society is pointing an accusing finger back at the 
school whose training has failed to chart them over life’s 
stormy ocean. 


Let us briefly follow our charges to a latter phase of 
their training. The higher institutions, the universities 
where accumulated knowledge is supposed to be crystallized 
into utilitarian form, are found to be producing sceptics, 
agnostics, and atheists. (Even some members of the facul- 
ties show these proclivities in their personal conduct and 
teaching practice.) - 


Equipped with the special knowledge his Alma Mater 
has imparted so faithfully and fully, the graduate goes forth 
to make his intellectual contribution to society. But, alas, 
he finds his vocation overcrowded and himself unwanted. 
Faced with many cruel social and economic paradoxes where 
things aren’t what they are supposed to be, and unable to 
express himself in his chosen line, he develops a rebellious 
uncompromising attitude, drifting aimlessly along, he is apt 
to develop an inferiority complex or attach himself to some 
faction of protestation. A remorseful investigation follows 
to discover why all this knowledge gained at large expendi- 
ture of time and money is not now usable. 


It is not difficult to find the procuring causes of defi- 
ciency in our social and economic scheme. Greed, narrow- 
nationalism, unfair competition, money tyranny, non-co- 
operation and a host of other selfish traits are the cause of 
the distortion and tie-up. Mere academic knowledge has 
failed. The utilitarian has had preponderance over the 
aesthetic; and a new appeal is being made to education to 
save us from what it has brought upon us. 


Please Scan TEACHERS WANTED Announcement on Page 24 
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Character, then, has not developed commensurately with 
intellectualism. The correction of this is a challenge to the 
school, although it would be unfair to say that this has been 
wholly neglected. Citizenship is studied with this purpose 
in view, and under the direction of a conscientious teacher, 
constitutes a good moral and civic training. Hero-worship 
in Literature and History incites to nobility and great 
achievement, but often along lines of rugged individualism. 
However, the subjugation of anti-social instincts, self-efface- 
ment and unselfish purpose, seem to have been poorly in- 
spired. At this point, in the writer’s opinion, religious 
training should come to the rescue with the Bible (Book 
of Books) or some adaptation thereof, as the text for char- 
acter training. 

Most of our pedagogics, after all is based upon model 
and imitation. Literature and rhetoric are studied from 
the works of great writers. Mathematics and science are 
constituted of theorems and enunciations of eminent scien- 
tists and mathematicians. Art is studied from the Masters. 
Why should not character study be after the Master in 
ethics and religion? 

Who could furnish greater examples in the social, relig- 
ious and business worlds than Jesus, Paul, David, Joseph, 
Esther and Naomi? These worthies might well be made 
the model for any child in his training for life. Parts of 
the Bible, at least, could be treated inter-denominationally 
and their moral and inspirational value be derived without 
offending a child of whatever religious persuasion. Drama- 
itzations from scenes in the Bible based upon Joseph and 
His Brethren, Ruth and Naomi or David and Goliath would 
be effective in indicating direction and protection in right 
doing in the face of injustice; and the triumph of good 
over evil; adducing the sentiment of Lincoln’s words, ‘Let 
us have faith that right is might.””’ The drama of the Bible 
is the great enactment of life in all ages—past, present and 
future, in which those who acted according to highest prin- 
ciples, emerged unscathed and successful. Here, also, is a 
fine study in ethical cause and effect where war, revenge 
and conflict are relegated to their proper category of dis- 
aster and futility. Virtue, peaceableness and unselfish am- 
bition in character, are enthroned in lasting praise and en- 
durance. 

A compilation of the lofty and spiritually beautiful in 
English prose and poetry, could well be given more atten- 
tion. Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life” is well worth the time 
spent in disucssion and contemplation. Biography is good 
too. 

Juvenile emulation is easily stirred in the direction of 
right, native to its being. The great books in inspired and 
erudite literature (including the Bible) supply the patterns 
for all the phases of human conduct. In problems of self- 
government, pupils could well be referred to Scriptural 
admonitions, exhortations, rebukes and precepts to rectify 
disordered relationships in the school and on the playground, 
and to point a code of personal conduct that would make far 
easier teacher-pupil relationships and contact between the 
child and his playmate. In school it tends to dulcify the 
study atmosphere and lubricate routine procedure. 

Some form of judicious religious training will perhaps 
be found the basis for democracy within the school which 
is becoming a demand of the age, 

School superintendents have deplored that religious 
topics in school are held taboo and the name of God seldom 
spoken. To preserve a proper balance between the popular 
mechanistic training of today and character development, 
a religious consciousness needs to be cultivated. 

Last November a conference of education authorities, 
university heads and teachers was called in London to dis- 
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cuss improving opportunities to equip teachers to give re- 
ligious instruction in the schools. Two London newspapers 
commented on that occasion. The Gwardian reads as fol- 
lows: “There are many signs of a growing conviction that 
the improvement and enlargement of religious teaching are 
urgent duties if the bases of national life are to be pre- 
served.” 

The Times wrote: ‘Today people see that good citi- 
zenship demands some spiritual equipment and that any 
scheme of national education which omits religion must be 
educationally defective.” 

The foregoing article while (because of insufficient in- 
formation) not outlining a definite programme of religious 
instruction, may perhaps serve a purpose if it rouses the 
somewhat dormant public opinion in this line of thought, 
and gets co-operative help of teachers in conceiving 
and drafting a course to supply this neglected phase of 
cultural training in the schools of Alberta. 


ON TO TOKYO 


On to Tokyo is in the air. More than a thousand have 
already inquired about the Tokyo Meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to be held August 2-7, 
1937. Teachers and others have a longing to see with their 
own eyes what they have heard and read about the Orient. 
But there is another deep-seated reason for attending this 
meeting—to promote the ideal of a better understanding 
between the peoples of the nations through education. 

Naturally the next step is for these teachers to give their 
pupils a higher appreciation of the children and people of 
other lands. That line of activity is already gaining ground 
in every nation. Practically every delegate that- attended 
the Oxford meeting has been active during the biennium, 
teaching good-will to the young and preaching it to teachers 
and citizens. The Toyko meeting will undoubtedly double 
the momentum. Just think what it will mean for teachers 
from all nations to meet at this particular time in Tokyo for 
the purpose of learning to understand and appreciate each 
other. 

The greater the number who attend, the larger the force 
for good-will in each nation, and the greater the spread of 
enthusiasm and inspiration among children and citizens for 
next year. Remember that nothing is more necessary or 
more fundamental in the good-will movement than for 
teachers to understand and appreciate each other—this is 
the great objective of the Tokyo Conference. 


SCHOOL NEEDS 

In dealing with the needs of the city schools, Mr. Mac- 
Corkindale, Superintendent of Schools for Vancouver, said, 
“I would say that it is just as inconsistent to close the Hos- 
pitals during an epidemic as it is to curtail educational 
service in the Vancouver School System during the depres- 
sion. A few dollars spent now will save thousands later on, 
to say nothing of the improved health conditions of the 
children of our schools.” 

In discussing the problem of over-crowding and health 
conditions he further stated, “The mind and the body should 
be made an inseparable unit so that they both grow together 
rather than that one develop out of all proportion to the 
other.” 


READERS! 
Members of the Association are now offered by one of 
our advertisers, three comprehensive hospitalization plans. 
These plans are provided by one of the largest British 
Companies operating throughout the world, and are effective 
anywhere except in the tropics and the far north. In cases 
of sickness or accident, coverage is immediate. 
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TABLE I 
Average Number of Years’ Schooling Received by Each 
Child under School Attendance Conditions of 1911, 1921, 
1931. (One year of schooling represents ten months of 
actual attendance.) 
1931 
Atage Atage Atage Atage 


5-6 7-14 15-17 18-24 Total 
I iin al. eS a 48 6.49 1.23 .35 8.55 
Prince Edward Island .43 6.34 1.05 .30 8.12 
Nova Scotia - _......- -62 6.47 1.30 34 8.73 
New Brunswick ___- .35 6.18 a2 .o2 7.96 
ree 6.22 .88 24 7.78 
RD i 6.72 1.42 .43 9.20 
ane 2 VR 6.58 1.32 .36 8.68 
Saskatchewan __..____-.. .33 6.49 1.23 .34 8.39 
a ee ee 32 6.60 1.48 42 8.82 
British Columbia ___.. 49 6.67 1.58 .41 9.15 

1921 
See te Oe ee AT 5.98 .88 25 7.58 
Prince Edward Island .34 5.64 -91 .24 7.13 
Nova Scotia —_______ 44 5.86 .99 -26 7.55 
New Brunswick -__-_--. -30 5.34 .84 -20 6.68 
Lo eee 5.98 .69 .20 7.43 
ne 2d Slee 57 6.34 .93 31 8.15 
ee 37 6.11 .99 .25 7:72 
Saskatchéwan _.._ .32 5.62 .82 .19 6.95 
SC .28 5.82 1.11 25 7.46 
British Columbia __--. .39 6.41 1.23 33 8.36 
1911 

at 42 5.34 .67 15 6.58 
Prince Edward Island .32 5.47 19 13 6.71 
Nova Scotia ——— 44 5.41 .80 18 6.83 
New Brunswick _____- .29 5.20 81 16 » 6.46 
eee .53 5.59 52 13 6.77 
ts rae 46 5.69 .66 19 7.00 
I acne 4.92 -78 .16 6.15 
Saskatchewan _________- .26 4.06 .56 .08 4.96 
I sae an 22 3.90 .68 12 4.92 
British Columbia ___. .26 5.11 81 .14 6.32 


* * * * 


Table II 
Average Number of Years of Each Child’s Life During 
Which Some Time Was Spent in School Under School At- 
tendance Conditions of 1911, 1921, and 1931. 


1931 
Atage Atage Atage Atage 
5-6 7-14 15-17 18-24 Total 


Sa Ee .64 7.44 1.41 .40 9.89 
Prince Edward Island .64 7.47 1.25 .35 9.71 
Nova Scotia -.......... .82 7.49 1.51 -40 10.22 
New Brunswick ___- 49 7.23 1.30 .387 9.39 
ND ree 7.13 1.01 27 8.98 
IED rcpt .83 7.65 1.62 -50 10.60 
ED Neca -61 7.53 1.52 41 10.07 
Saskatchewan -__-_...- -50 7.55 1.43 .40 9.88 
ee ee 43 7.58 1.69 .48 10.18 
British Columbia ___. .62 7.59 1.81 .48 10.50 
1921 
I a ce -67 7.12 1.04 .30 9.13 


Prince Edward Island .57 7.06 1.18 -29 9.10 
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Nova Scotia —............63 - 17.00 1.18 31 9.12 
New Brunswick __..... 45 6.66 1.05 .24 8.40 
SS eee seers 78 6.92 19 28 8.67 
Manitoba __.............. .56 7.23 1.18 .30 9.27 
| 7.34 1.09 37 9.59 
Saskatchewan _____.___. .54 7.12 1.04 28 8.93 
RII oe tt 7.22 1.87 .30 9.34 
British Columbia _.... .53 7.39 1.44 .39 9.75 

1911 

rT 6.38 81 19 7.96 
Prince Edward Island .50 6.77 1.02 aa 8.46 
Nova Scotia __.......... .64 6.64 1.00 .22 8.50 
New Brunswick _..... .42 6.42 1.02 21. 8.07 
Quebec ot 6.46 .60 15 7.89 
SN 6.75 87 .23 8.50 
Manion —_______. 42 5.99 .98 et 7.60 
Saskatchewan = .40 5.36 75 oA 6.62 
Roar 5.05 91 ae 6.46 
British Columbia —.... .37 6.04 97 17 7.55 


EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


Russia is making tremendous efforts to liquidate her 
heritage of illiteracy and ignorance. The total expenditure 
increased from 1,029 million roubles in 1927-28 to 3,516 
million in 1931-32; the estimated expenditure for the last 
financial year was more than 4,000 million. In 1914 the 
relevant amount was 400 million. The percentage of illii- 
erates decreased from 70 per cent of the population in 1919 
to 19 per cent by the end of 1932. The entrance of millions 
of married women into industry has resulted in an enor- 
mous growth in pre-school education and there are now 
more than 10 million infants in creches and kindergartens. 


—The Schoolmaster. 


CORONATION DIAMOND 
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Loral News 


BLINDMAN 

The regular meeting of the Blindman Local was held in 
the Bently High School on April 10. The two clauses added 
to the Constitution by the Executive were approved by the 
meeting. 

Mr. J. Mosely, the delegate to the Easter Convention, 
gave a detailed report of the resolutions and highlights of the 
Convention. 

Mr. H. Wilkie showed a very interesting display of 
pupils’ work and led a lively discussion on Enterprise work. 


BOW VALLEY 


The monthly meeting was held at Hervey School on April 
20, at 7:30 p.m. A good attendance was recorded due to 
the mild weather and good roads. 

The next meeting is to be held at Mossleigh on May 18. 
This will take the form of a social gathering. Everyone be- 
longing to the Bow Valley Local please turn out and make 
this evening a real success. 

After the business of the meeting was completed, we were 
addressed by three members of the Local. Mr. Hoover and 
Miss Garrett told us of the happenings in Edmonton at the 
recent Convention. At the close of their discourses they 
very kindly answered the many questions asked. 

Mr. Taylor of Mossleigh, outlined the new course in 
Social Studies for Grades 7 and 8. This he did in a very 
instructive way by aid of diagrams on the blackboard. 

At the close of the meeting, refreshments were served by 
Miss Peter. 


CAMROSE 


The Camrose Local Branch ot the A.T.A. held a meeting 
on April 20 at 8:00 p.m., with about 20 present. A Con- 
stitution had been drawn up and was voted on at the meeting. 

The Executive is as follows: President, Mr. Leo. Kune- 
lius, B.Se.; Vice-President, Miss Alina Griffith; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. I. B. Mallett; Press Representative, Mr. J. 
Gillies, B.Sc. 

COALDALE 

The April meeting of the Coaldale Teachers’ Institute 
and Local Alberta Teachers’ Association, took place at Crys- 
tal Lake school on April 16. The occasion was the Enterprise 
Culmination of the Crystal Lake school. A good representa- 
tion of the parents was present and also a number of teachers 
from local and surrounding schools. A very attractive pro- 
gramme was given, including recitations, playlets, dialogues, 
songs and drills based on the enterprises of the year. At the 
close of the programme the audience was permitted to in- 
spect the numerous displays of the year’s work. 

The teachers present then adjourned to the teacherage 
and after a very brief business meeting, due to the lateness 
of the hour, lunch was enjoyed with gusto. 

A hearty vote of thanks was extended to Mr. C. Allan and 
Miss McCulley of the Crystal Lake staff for their hospitality. 
The next meeting is on the first Friday in May in the K. P. 
Hall in Coaldale, at 3:30 p.m. 


CRAIGMYLE 

The regular Craigmyle A.T.A. meeting was held in the 
Craigmyle school on Saturday, April 10. 

After a brief business meeting Mr. J. C. Jonason gave an 
interesting and instructive address on the new large school 
division; namely, the Sullivan Lake School Division. 

The school work shop was visited and Mr. Barry demon- 
strated the use of the lathe in wood finishing. 

A delicious lurch was served at the conclusion of the 
meeting. 

CYPRESS SUB-LOCAL 


Our Cypress Sub-Local held its second meeting on May 1. 

Mr. Ansley and Mr. Davidson of the Medicine Hat Local 
were again present to assist us to draw up our Constitution. 

Great interest is being shown in the formation of this 
Sub-Local, and all those who were able to attend showed 
their willingness to co-operate. 


FAIRVIEW 


The Fairview Local met in the Fairview School on May 1, 
for their regular monthly business meeting, with twelve 
teachers present. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were adopted as 
read. Mr. Murray, who was formerly chosen as our repre- 
sentative in the Larger Local Organization, gave a report of 
the progress made by the Executive. He explained clearly its 
value as an organization to the teachers, and also to the 
school boards. Mr. Murray requested the support of all the 
teachers. 

It was decided that a representative from the rural 
schools be chosen to assist the Executive, and Miss Geison 
of Green Island School was elected. 

The Local decided to hold a business meeting in June as 
the final meeting of the term. 

After a brief discussion of minor topics, the meeting was 
adjourned. 

FOREMOST 


A meeting of the Foremost A.T.A. Local was held on 
Saturday, May 1. Twelve teachers were present. 

An election of officers took place, and the following 
were elected: President, Mr. Cook; Vice-President, Mr. 
Larson; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Madill; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss Terriff. 

A discussion of enterprises followed. Suggestions for 
available material on different enterprises were offered by 
several teachers. 

It was decided to endeavor to procure for the June meet- 
ing, a machine for showing educational pictures. If the 
machine proved satisfactory, then plans could be made to 
have one of these machines for the use of the schools in the 
Local. . 

A committee was appointed to draw up a programme for 
a Field Day to be held next fall, and to present the programme 
at the June meeting for the approval of the teachers. 

The business meeting was adjourned, after which refresh- 
ments were served by Miss Murray and Mr. Bohnet. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


The teachers of the Fort Saskatchewan Local held their 
regular meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H. Looker, Fort 
Saskatchewan, on April 14, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. S. Hambly led a very interesting and enlightening 
discussion on Social Studies in Grade IX. 

After the busines of the evening had been disposed of 
an amusing game of Monopoly was played. 

A dainty lunch was then served by Mrs. H. Looker, Miss 
M. Looker, and Miss H. Kelterborn. 

The next meeting will be held on Wednesday, May 19, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. M. W. McDonnell. 


HARDISTY 


Teachers of the Hardisty Local met on April 17, the chief 
business of the meeting being arrangements for a school 
musical festival in Hardisty on May 14. It was decided to 
use the Wainwright Festival programme, with certain 
changes, offering adjudication in vocal solos, in elocution, and 
in two classes in dramatics (senior and junior.) A com- 
mittee of three teachers is in charge, Mr. Albert Oke, Chair- 
man, and Miss P. Dick and Miss G. Siebrasse. 

The forthcoming school sports meet at Czar, sponsored 
by the Hardisty-Provost District Association, was also dis- 
cussed. 

On April 24 a mixed teachers’ team played a hotly-con- 
tested basketball game against a group of Hardisty students. 
Their valiant and violent efforts were unsuccessful. 


HAIRY HILL 


On April 9, the Hairy Hill A.T.A. Local held a meeting 
in Spring Creek school. The programme consisted of the 
following items: 

Mr. Wm. Kostash gave a thorough talk on the resolutions 
taken up by Edmonton Easter Convention, and also gave 
summaries of speeches delivered there. 

Mr. M. Petruk spoke with great interest on “Reading in 
Grade I.” 

Mr. J. Eurchuk delivered an instructive speech on “Music 
and the School Orchestra.” 

After the meeting Mrs. J. Eurchuk served a delicious 
lunch, which was very much enjoyed by all. 


HUGHENDEN - AMISK SUB - LOCAL 


A meeting of the Hughenden - Amisk Sub-local was held 
in Hughenden on April 17. A very interesting report was 
given by Mr. H. Burpee, the Local’s delegate to the Conven- 
tion. The next meeting will be in Amisk on Saturday, May 
10, at 2 o’clock. The meeting will take the form of an 
informal discussion on questions from a Question Box. 


Please Scan TEACHERS WANTED Announcement on Page 24 
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LOUGHEED 

The organization meeting of the Lougheed Local was 
held in the Lougheed School on Friday, April 16. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Mr. T. Johnson, 
Park S.D.; Vice-President, Mr. Geo. Clarke, Lougheed; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss M. MacDonald, Groveland; Press 
Correspondent, Mr. D. Walmsley, Lougheed. 

A discussion of fees and means of transportation took 
place. It was decided that a nominal fee should be charged 
which would pay the expenses of sending a car for those 
teachers who would be unable to provide transportation for 
themselves. 

MYRNAM - BEAUVALLON 

On February 28, the Myrnam - Beauvallon Local spon- 
sored an educational meeting in the Ukrainian National Hall, 
Myrnam, in the afternoon and early evening. 

Addresses on the aims and methods of the new curriculum 
were given by Messrs. Lisevich, Teresio, Voloshyn, Yarem- 
chuk, Chorney and Cassidy. The speeches were relieved by 
a programme of entertainment which comprised dramatic 
recitations, dances, marches, and instrumental and vocal 
numbers, the presentation of which reflected great credit 
both on the pupils participating and on the teachers, Miss 
C. Gereluk, and Miss J. Goshko, who trained the performers. 
Although the meeting was inadequately publicized, the at- 
tendance and interest were sufficiently good to warrant the 
holding of such gatherings several times a year. 

On Saturday, March 6, the regular meeting of the Local 
was held in the Myrnam Hotel at 2:30 p.m. Mr. Lisevich 
was chosen as delegate to the Annual Convention. “A motion 
was passed to approach unemployed teachers in the district 
with a request for their active participation in A.T.A. affairs. 
A fee of fifty cents per member was collected. Members 
were warned that a special meeting would shortly be held 
at which the resolutions from various Locals would be dis- 
cussed, and our delegate instructed accordingly. 

The same evening, a teachers’ banquet was held at the 
Myrnam Hotel. A tasty and ample repast, singing of favorite 
songs both old and new, and games, contributed to a delight- 
ful evening. 

The guest speaker, P. P. Kaye, M.D., of Myrnam, took 
us, in imagination, into that chamber of horrors—a hospital 
for the incurable, many of whom are about to die. Space 
forbids quotation. It may be said, however, that Dr. Kaye 
emphasized the necessity of consulting a competent physi- 
cian, even where the indisposition is slight. Few cases, we 
were told, are hopeless if treatment is given in the early 
stages of most diseases. As Dr. Kaye used polysyllabic terms 
sparingly, and explained those he had to employ, the address 
was instructive and, despite the horror and pity excited, it 
was interesting. A few high-lights on what those modern 
crusaders, the medical men, have accomplished in their 
struggle against disease and ignorance, in spite of inadequate 
funds for the necessary research and spread of health educa- 
tion, ended the address on an optimistic note. 

We hope to have several additional social gatherings 
during the spring months. 

The regular meeting of the Myrnam - Beauvallon Local of 
the A.T.A. was held in the New Myrnam High School at 2:30 
p.m. on April 10, with nine members present. 

Practically the whole period was taken up with President 
Lesievitch’s report of the A.T.A. Convention, particularly 
in regard to the resolutions. 

Miss C. Gerelyuk gave an account of the delegation to the 
Legislative Assembly. 

It was decided, weather permitting, and transportation 
being available, to hold the next regular meeting at Miss C. 
Gerelyuk’s teacherage, at South River, at 2:30 p.m. on 
May 15. 

The teachers here are pleased with the reinstatement of 
the Board of Reference. 

Having received our temporary charter, we are glad to 
know that the issue of a more pretentious document is 
assured. 
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OKOTOKS 


The organization meeting of the Okotoks Local of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association was held March 20 in Okotoks, 
with twelve members in attendance. The following were 
elected as members of the Executive: President, W. J. C. 
Kirby; Vice-President, Eileen Rushworth; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, C. B. Hegy; Press Correspondent, J. Banister. It was 
decided to hold the meetings the second Saturday of each 
month at three in the afternoon. 

The first regular meeting was held April 10, when the 
teachers of the Okotoks School entertained the members. 
Each room of the school was visited, with demonstrations 
and discussions of the enterprise work and the new Grade IX 
course being given. At the conclusion of the tour, an en- 
joyable lunch was served to the members and visitors present. 


OLDS 


The final meeting of the Olds Local, A.T.A., for this 
term, was held in the Olds High School on Friday night, 
April 30. 

About forty teachers and invited guests were present. 

Miss T. Butchart gave an account of the Edmonton Con- 
vention and this was followed by a discussion. 

A social evening was then enjoyed by all, some playing 
bridge and others “Easy Money.” 

A dainty lunch was served, and this brought the evening 
to a successful close. 


OYEN 


The regular meeting of the Oyen Local of the A.T.A. 
was held on May 1 at 8 o’clock, in the home of Mrs. Wright. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Under the heading New Business, it was decided that our 
next meeting would be held May 22, at 8:30. 

A discussion period followed as to what manner we 
would like the following meetings to take. Suggestions were: 
(a) Demonstrational and illustrations on Grade IX Art 
(b) New work for Grade IX Social Studies and Science. 
(c) Social Studies, Grades IV, V, VI. 

Fees were collected for the District and local A.T.A. 
Following this, a very thorough and interesting talk was 
given by Miss V. Haddigan on her observations and discus- 
sions at the Easter Convention. Each topic was fully dis- 
cussed, and each member went away with a better knowledge 
of the new course. 

A letter of sympathy was to be written to Miss J. Wilson 
on her recent bereavement. 

Mr. Denny (Cereal), and Mr. Morrell (Chinook), gave 
interesting reports on topics discussed at the District Local 
Meeting. 

At the end of the meeting a delicious lunch was served 
by the social committee, with the assistance of Mrs. Wright. 

A vote of thanks was also extended to Mrs. Wright for 
her kindness. 

PEACE RIVER 

The regular meeting of the Peace River Local was held 
at the home of Mrs. Hunt on May 1. Mr. Schneider gave a 
report of the District Meeting held in Fairview on April 30. 
Mr. Pratt was elected as a second delegate to the District 
Association. Business to be brought up at the next District 
Meeting was discussed. 

After lunch was served the members adjourned to the 
golf course, where a two-club, two-ball foursome tournament 
was much enjoyed. 

The next meeting is to be held at the Little Smoky 
School on June 5. 


RETLAW SUB-LOCAL 
The April meeting of the Retlaw Teachers’ Association 
was held in Retlaw on April 22. 
An interesting talk on ‘Visual Instruction” was given by 
Mr. Harnett. 
The possibility of purchasing a projector to be used 
within the Local was then discussed, and it was decided that 
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it would be better to wait for fuller information before 
putting the plan into effect. Other business which had been 
left unfinished from former meetings was then dealt with. 

It was decided that the next meeting should be held in 
Enchant on Thursday, May 6, at eight o’clock. 


SMOKY LAKE 


The teachers of the Smoky Lake A.T.A. Local held their 
meeting at the home of Miss J. Radomsky and Mr. S. 
Radomsky on April 10. Seventeen teachers attended. 

Those present had the pleasure of hearing Mr. J. Elas- 
chuk, delegate to the Easter Convention, present his report. 
Mr. Elaschuk spoke at length on the Convention, and there 
was no doubt in the minds of all that they have benefited 
much from what he had to say. He remarked that there 
was an untold amount of benefit that every individual could 
derive from such conventions, and urged that every teacher 
attend them in the future. 

The next topic that aroused much discussion was the 
purchasing of the Projector by the Local. A committee of 
four, including Mr. Bercuson, Mr. J. Elaschuk, Mr. J. W. 
Starchuk, and Mr. S. Zaharichuk, was elected to make ar- 
rangements for its purchase. 

At the close of the meeting delicious refreshments were 
served by Miss J. Radomsky, aided by Miss Wasie Radomsky 
and Aileen Palamarek. 

ST. LINA 

Owing to the muddy roads the attendance at the meeting 
of the St. Lina A.T.A. Local held April 17 was very small. 

Miss M. J. Viens was appointed as acting secretary. 

Miss Cantor of St. Lina joined the Local. 

Further plans for an Agricultural Fair were discussed. 
Arrangements were then made for a Field Day, and the 
forming of a soft ball league. 

Refreshments were served which were enjoyed by all. 


ST. MICHAEL 

An unusually interesting meeting was held at New Vienna 
School on April 24, where Mr. Hannochko, our Northern 
Representative, explained to the teachers of the St. Michael 
Local the efforts of the A.T.A. officials and the members of 
the Legislature during the session, in bettering the conditions 
of teachers. He made us realize fully and appreciate the 
indefatigable energy with which Mr. Barnett and others 
work for the bettering of our profession as a whole. 

After our long meeting Miss Kryskow was hostess to the 
large number of teachers present. 

The next meeting will be held in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Techkowski, one mile east of Star School, on Friday, 
May 14, where plans will be made to join a District Local. 


SPRUCE GROVE - STONY PLAIN 

The teachers of the Spruce Grove- Stony Plain Local 
held their regular monthly meeting at Stony Plain on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 14. The large attendance showed the 
keen interest the teachers of this Local are taking. Mr. 
Sandercock and Miss Sterling, delegates representing this 
Local, gave a comprehensive report of the business enacted 
at the Easter Convention. Following this was a discussion 
of matters regarding the Field Day to be held at Stony Plain 
on May 24. The rest of the evening was taken up in a 
demonstration of the moving picture machine for schools. 
It was decided that an earnest attempt be made to obtain 
a few of these machines to be used by the schools of this 
district. 

Lunch at the home of Mr. Wudel concluded a very 
enjoyable evening. 

THORHILD 

An organization meeting of the Thorhild Local of the 
A.T.A. was held on April 24, at the Thorhild High School. 
The following officers were elected: President, Mr. J. I. 
Zubick; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. F. Martel; Press corres- 
pondent, Miss P. Kucher. 

It was decided that at the next meeting, which is to be 
held on May 8, a round-table discussion regarding enterprise 
work would take place. 


TROCHU AND DISTRICT 

The Trochu and District Local held their monthly meeting 
in the Trochu Public School on April 24, 13 members being 
present. 

It was decided to form a local library by having each 
teacher lend books which she or he was not using. A com- 
mittee to assist the Executive in forming the library was 
appointed. They were Miss B. Mathieu, Miss B. Steinbach, 
and Mr. I. Boone. 
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Miss Smith and Mr. Ward, the delegates, gave interesting 
reports on the A.G.M. and the Convention. 

After the business meeting those present were guests at 
a delicious tea served by Mrs. R. Ferguson in her home. 


VETERAN - COMPEER 

The Veteran - Compeer District Local Association of the 
A.T.A. cordially invite all teachers and Normalites in the 
vicinity or elsewhere to attend a Rally and Picnic to be held 
on Sunday, June 13, at the Mud Buttes, eight miles south 
of Monitor. Please bring dishes and lunch enough for your 
party; coffee and ice cream will be provided. Come in your 
hiking ivgs and bring your husband, wife or sweetie and 
enjoy a real cuting. 

As a special attraction, Miss Jean Mitchell of Kirriemuir 
and Mr. Chas. Campbell of Consort, will address the gather- 
ing on the A.G.M. and General Convention, respectively. 

Keep this date in mind; come to the picnic; meet your 
executive and let’s get acquainted. 


VILNA - BELLIS 

The Local held a meeting in Yuma school on April 17, 
at 2 p.m. The following local teachers attended: Misses 
M. Nickolaychuk, Ella Radyk, A. Vittiuk, Mrs. N. Tashchuk, 
Mr. and Mrs. Duteau, and Messrs. M. Kully, J. Repka, E. 
Danchuk, A. Petruik, A. Fedoriak, J. Shubert, S. W. Haw- 
reliak, and G. J. Hawreliak, as well as the chairman of Bavilla 
School, Geo. Fushtey. 

The afternoon was spent in discussions on the report of 
the Easter Convention given by the two delegates, Messrs. 
A. Petruik and P. Duteau. The consensus of opinion was that 
the last Convention was the most interesting held in years 
with the many highlights given of the new curricula and on 
the latest trend of thought, which should be most uplifting 
to all new teachers and many students, as well as the general 
public. 

A vote of congratulations was expressed by the Local 
and extended to Mr. Fred Hannochko upon his success in the 
last A.T.A. District Representative election. The Local ex- 
presses thanks for the good work of the past and wishes him 
all the success in the future. 

To Mr. W. Tomyn, M.L.A., the Local expresses apprecia- 
tion of his interest taken in the teachers as shown in the past 
parliamentary session. 

The meeting adjourned for a delicious lunch served by 
the hostesses, Mrs. P. Duteau and Mrs. Shubert, after which 
it resumed discussion on matters of both local and Provincial 
interest. A short report of Mr. Casselman’s address was 
given, with some discussion following. 

A report of the local moving picture circuit was given. 
The financial standing was reported excellent. The choice 
of film has been very good. The need and satisfaction of 
such work has been great, thanks to the untiring efforts of 
Mr. S. W. Hawreliak, who works most devotedly toward this 
aim. 

The local schools centering around Bellis will hold a meet- 
ing Saturday, April 24, for the purpose of arranging a local 
schools’ Field Day in May. This should be most inspiring to 
the many youngsters attending these schools. 

Until the next meeting—auf wiedersehen. 


WILLINGDON 

The monthly meeting of the Willingdon Local was held 
in the Willingdon School on April 13. 

The members were all ready to hear Mr. Tom Shandro’s 
report on the procedure of the resolutions at the Easter 
Convention, when two prominent visitors dropped in. Mr. 
J. W. Barnett gave a summary of the various endeavors of 
the A.T.A. by delegation. The second visitor, Mr. Wm. 
Tomyn, M.L.A., enlightened the teachers’ minds on the 
recent amendments to the School Act, which have been passed 
by the present Government. The meeting was then ad- 
journed until May 22, to be held at Zhoda School. 

Mrs. N. Svekla and Miss Z. Kalancha entertained the 
members with bridge, and an excellent lunch. Mr. Tomyn 
took the first prize home with him. 


WESTLOCK 

A regular meeting of the Westlock Local was held in 
the Westlock School on April 17 at 2:30 p.m. Mr. Tracy, 
delegate to the Convention, gave an account of what hap- 
pened there. Mr. Sutherland then led a discussion on the 
book, “An Activity Programme.” 

It was decided to hold the next meeting on the last 
Saturday in May, and to call upon each member there for a 
short talk on any topic, the talk not to exceed five minutes 
in length and not to be less than one minute long. 
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MANNVILLE - MINBURN 


The Mannville - Minburn Local has been very active since 
its organization a few months ago. Inspector McLeod of 
Vermilion, gave us an inspiring and instructive talk on 
Social Studies. Inspector Yule of Vegreville, gave an ad- 
dress on Primary Reading. At our last meeting Mr. Bul- 
lock gave a report on the Convention. An interesting pro- 
gramme is being arranged for the next meeting, which is to 
be held in Minburn on June 5 


REDWATER - OPAL 


The April meeting of the Redwater - Opal A.T.A. was 
held in Redwater, Friday evening, April 23. Although there 
were only a few of the teachers in attendance, a considerable 
amount of business was handled. We were particularly 
pleased to hear reports of the school districts all having 
raised their shares of the price and expenses of the Picture 
Projector. 

The next meeting will be held Wednesday evening, May 
19, at Opal. 


RAYMOND 


A meeting of the Raymond A.T.A. Local was held on 
May 7, at 4:30 p.m., for the purpose of electing representa- 
tives to the enlarged school unit. Athol Cooper, Ernest 
Poulsen, K. Williams, and J. L. Gibb, were chosen to repre- 
sent this division. 


THORHILD 


A second meeting of the Thorhild Local of the A.T.A. 
was held at the Thorhild High School on May 8. Seventeen 
teachers were present. 

Plans were made for a teachers’ banquet which will take 
place on June 12 in the Thorhild Hotel. Arrangements will 
be made to have guest speakers. An invitation is extended 
to all teachers of the surrounding districts. For reservations 
please get in touch with Mrs. Francis Martel, Thorhiid, 
before June 5. 

After the business section of the meeting very interesting 
discussions were led by Mr. Russell and Mr. Wynne on Social 
Studies in Grade IV, and Enterprise work for primary grades. 

the close of the meeting an enjoyable lunch was 
served. 


WASKATENAU 


The last two meetings of the District A.T.A. have seen a 
good attendance with an increase in membership. 

A talk on “Enterprise in Division One” was given by E. 
Dakin. J. E. Richardson also contributed with a talk on 
“Woodwork.” 

Part of last meeting was informally spent in a visit to 
the school workshop. Even though it was Saturday, some of 
the boys were busy at work there, which verified Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s remarks on the interest of this new course. 

F. E. Vance gave a practical demonstration on the school’s 
new Singer Sewing Machine (much to the delight of all ladies 
present.) 

A hike and weiner roast is planned for May 29. As 
swimming should be in season then, don’t forget the bathing 
suits! Further information may be had from the village staff. 

All meetings are capably handled by N. Brown, President 
and I. Nicholl, Secretary-Treasurer. 


COALDALE 


The regular meeting of the Coaldale Teachers’ Institute 
and Local of the A.T.A. was held in Coaldale on Friday after- 
noon, May 7, at 3:30 p.m. Fourteen members were present. 
Vice-President Chas. Allan was in the chair. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and adopted and the 
Code of Etiquette then read to the meeting. The two dele- 
gates to the General Convention then presented their re- 
ports. Miss K. Collins gave a general survey of the Conven- 
tion as a whole, and Mr. A. Kunst dealt with the results of the 
deliberations on the resolutions. Both reports were very well 
given and were satisfactorily brief. 

It was decided that the Institute and Local should hold 
no more meetings until next fall. The meeting adjourned 
and tea was served. 


NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE SUMMER SCHOOL 
STUDENTS, CALGARY 

The Brownie Academy, 1115 Eighth Avenue West, Cal- 

gary, offers suitable accommodation to teachers attending 


Summer School. Apply to Mrs. Julia A. Murphy, Brownie 
Academy. 


May, 1937 


Loral Meetings 





ANDREW - DERWENT—May 29, at Hairy Hill. Guest 
speaker, Mr. H. R. Leaver, Edmonton. 

BLINDMAN VALLEY—Last meeting of the year, May 29 
at 2:30 p.m. in the Rimbey School. Four reels of edu- 
cational film, covering primary, secondary, and high 
school subjects, will be shown. Don’t fail to attend this 
meeting. 

BOW VALLEY—May 18, at 7:30 p.m. at Mossleigh. A social 
evening. 

CAMROSE—Second Saturday of each school month. 

COALDALE—First Friday in May in the K.P. Hall in Coal- 
dale, at 3:30 p.m. 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN—May 19, at 8 p.m. in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. M. W. McDonnell. 

HILDA—First Saturday in each school month. 

HIGHWOOD—First Friday each month. 

INNISFAIL—May 15 at 2:30 o’clock in the Innisfail High 
School. There will be a guest speaker. 

KILLAM - STROME—FEvery third Saturday at 8:00 p.m. 
Alternate between Strome and Killam. 


LACOMBE—May 29, at 2:00 o’clock in Lacombe School. 

LOUGHEED—May 15, at 2:30 p.m., in the Lougheed School. 

MANNVILLE - MINBURN—First Saturday of each month. 

MANYBERRIES—At Manyberries, last Friday each month 
at 7:30 p.m. 

MYRNAM - BEAUVALLON—First Saturday of each month. 


PADDLE VALLEY—First Saturday of each month at Green 
Court, at 2:30 p.m. 

PONOKA DISTRICT—First Wednesday of each month. 

RED DEER—Last Monday of each month. 

SEXSMITH—First Saturday in each month at 2:00 p.m. 

SMOKY LAKE—First Saturday of ‘each month at 2:00 p.m. 

SPIRIT RIVER - RYCROFT—Third Saturday of each month 
at 3:30 p.m. Alternate between Rycroft and Spirit 
River. 

SPRUCE GROVE - STONY PLAIN — May 19, at Spruce 
Grove. 

ST. LINA—First Saturday of each month. 

STREAMSTOWN—First Saturday of each month. 

TAWATINAW—First Saturday of each month, in the eve- 
ning. 

TWO HILLS—First Friday of each month. 

TROCHU VALLEY DISTRICT — Third Saturday of each 
month. 
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Our Ceachers’ Helps Department 





Two of the highlights of the Easter Convention were the 
culminations presented by classes under the direction of Miss 
Ricker and Miss Tyner of the Normal Practice School, Ed- 
monton. As many teachers were unable to see these two 
demonstrations, or even to get copies of the mimeographed 
material which was distributed, we have asked Miss Ricker to 
outline in full her share of the programme, and Miss Tyner 
to contribute a copy of her mimeographed material. 

As Enterprises are being developed the difficulty of se- 
lecting the pertinent and essential from the accumulation of 
facts becomes apparent. Are there no principles to furnish 
some guidance; no criteria to use for purposes of evaluation? 
This problem is briefly discussed immediately prior to Miss 
Ricker’s contribution. 


Facts in the Social Studies 


In the recently: discarded curriculum the teacher was 
spared the necessity of selecting the facts the pupil must 
absorb; these were detailed and tabulated in the course and 
texts for the pupils to learn, that is, memorize. Item by item 
the “learnings” might be checked off as the unfortunate 
victims of the system repeated them in parrot-like fashion. 
The facts were seldom encountered in problem-solving situ- 
ations, they were learned in isolation, in abstract settings, 
with little attempt to show relations among them. Geography 
seemingly had nothing to offer to explain the civilization 
evolved in French Canada. It was not unusual to find the 
same class studying Elizabethan “‘sea dogs’ and the geogra- 
phy of modern Canada concurrently; in Grade VIII the 
absurdity of studying the history of India at one time and 
the geography at another was prevalent for years. Bur- 
dened with an accumulation of unrelated items of informa- 
tion, it is not surprising that pupils failed really to learn 
a few of the dominant facts needed to understand modes 
of living in the modern world. 


Under the new dispensation inaugurated for the Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Schools, especially in the Social 
Studies, pupils and teachers are being confronted with an 
even greater array of factual information. In their problem- 
solving the children immerse themselves in evidence which 
substantiates an argument, or illustrates a phase of social 
life. How much of this data are they to be required to 
remember? Are there any guiding principles which may be 
applied for distinguishing between the essential and the 
incidental, other than sets of former departmental papers? 


In the Rugg Social Science Series this problem is discussed 
at some length. There are two types of facts, the specific 
and the general. Specific facts are the names of inventors 
(Newcomen, Watt, Fulton), the location of key ports (Mon- 
treal, New York, Liverpool), the location of mountainous 
regions (the Rockies, the Andes, the Himalayas), and signifi- 
cant_dates (1763, 1775, 1867, 1914). General facts are, 


“One inventor depends upon many others,” “Important sea- 


ports are the result of many factors,” “Few people live in 
mountainous regions,’ “A few dates are milestones in a 
nation’s history.’”’ Pupils need both kinds of facts if they 
are to understand the problems of this changing world. 
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But merely dividing facts into two categories does not 
solve the problem of discrimination. Rugg elaborates on his 
theme by stating that “Pupils should learn for permanent 
retention only those facts which are important.” In any one 
problem pupils will cite dates, names of persons and places, 
and statistics, to prove their points. Many, perhaps all, 
of a certain group of specific facts are essential only for the 
particular problem, and no attempt should be made to retain 
them permanently. A few facts, however, will possess sig- 
nificance as orienting points in a movement. The date 1775 
is the headstone of one British Empire and the birthstone of 
another; the year 1867 marks yet another transition in 
Imperial relations which saw its culmination in 1931: A long 
series of names tracing the Industrial Revolution in England 
from 1775 to modern times may be summarized in Watt, 
Cartwright, Stephenson, Fulton, Faraday, Marconi, Ford and 
Wright. Rugg, it may be noted, does not discourage the 
learning of exact and specific facts, but he does insist that 
these facts should be subordinated to the central concepts, 
generalizations and themes. 


The Social Studies is not an exact science like Mathe- 
matics, and General Science; its facts are true relatively, 
not absolutely. We can attach much more certainty of truth 
to the statement, “The population of Alberta in 1936 was 
731,000 people” than to the statement, “Alberta is the most 
progressive Province in Canada.” This distinction between 
the relative and the absolute truth we must emphasize. Our 
pupils should indicate their realization of this by qualifying 
their statements. Such declarations as, “Alberta is extremely 
cold in winter,” “Saskatchewan is drought-stricken,” “Brit- 
ain is mistress of the seas,” should be restricted and limited 
by modifying clauses. Thus will pupils grow in the habit 
of precise statement of fact. 

Furthermore, unlike the exact sciences, facts in the Social 
Studies are frequently changing. Statistics of population, 
industry and business are not entirely correct even when 
printed. Attitudes on social and economic questions are 
being modified by circumstances. In 1929 the unemployed 
man might be lazy, today we recognize that he is the unfor- 
tunate victim of circumstances. We live in a changing 
civilization, and because of this, all statements of fact and 
opinion must be tentative; all judgments must be made 
subject to revision. 

In reading Social Studies texts due caution must be 
exercised, for historians are not above permitting their per- 
sonal bias to color their presentation of historical facts. 
After reading an American and a Canadian account of the 
battle of Lundy’s Lane, the pupil may be left debating whe- 
ther he was reading about one battle or two. Indeed one 
does not need to turn the clock back one hundred years to 
find excellent illustrations of bias and prejudice: the daily 
press frequently furnishes excellent and glaring examples. 
In a large city a few months ago, the unemployed marched 
on the relief administration to present certain grievances. 
One daily paper reported the incident as a mob of one 
thousand men brushing aside all guards and milling through 
the corridors of the relief administration offices; the rival 
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journal, going to press at the same time, recorded the event 
as an orderly parade of three hundred unemployed who 
waited outside the administration offices while a committee 
received a-courteous and:‘svmpathetic hearing from the relief 
officials. Pupils must be trained to be alertly watchful for 
the biased opinions of the dealer in artful propaganda. 
From Rugg’s discussion of this problem of what facts to 
retain and what to reject, we may derive these general rules: 
1. Facts are of two kinds,—specific and general. 
2. Specific facts to be retained should be such as will be 
needed to develop general facts. 
3. General facts to be retained should be such as will be 
needed to interpret modern society. 
* * * * 


DIVISION II ENTERPRISE—GRADE VI 
By Miss M. B. Ricker 


ENTERPRISE: MONASTERY LIFE 
A Chapter House Meeting and Illustrated Lecture 


Theme: 

The monastery played an important part in the lives of 
the people of the early Middle Ages. It rendered valuable 
service as an almshouse, as an inn and as a hospital. It was 
the center of religious life and a storehouse of learning in 
the days of ignorance and superstition. Within the shelter 
of its walls, the monks were free to exercise their talents 
and carry on their observations and experiments, Improve- 
ments in farming and the development of the wool industry 
were largely due to the advanced methods practised by the 
monks and brothers of the monastery. 


Motivation: 

Reading of the book, Gabriel and the Hour Book (Ex- 
tension Library), and of the selection, Leonardo da Vinci 
(Highroads Reader.) 

Study of pictures—The Last Supper, &c. 

Study of illuminated pages and manuscripts. 

Study pictures of old abbeys of England. (Set of slides, 
Extension Dept.) 

Prospects: 

Discuss phases of monastic life which would appeal to 
children—cheerfulness, gayety, loyalty, obedience, humility, 
self-control, patience, eagerness to improve, willingness to 
work under handicaps, taking no personal credit for success 
but devoting their interests to the welfare of the group. 

Discuss the daily life of the brothers. 

Debate the desirability of monastic community life, points 
for and against. 

Discuss the possibility of organizing a monastic commun- 
ity in the classroom, (each pupil adopting the name of a 
brother,) and carrying on in groups the work of the com- 
munity. 

Make provision in the classroom for the working of each 
group. 

Later discuss the possibility of holding a Chapter House 
meeting. 

Preparations: Five Problems 


Problem I— 
Rebuilding the monastery, general plan. 
Make a large blue-print. 
Problem II— 
Inhabiting the monastery, general organization. 
Prepare oral and written reports of particular duties. 
Make the report in scroll or manuscript form. 
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Problem IIlI— 

The history and development of written records and the 
development of the printed book. 

Make a set of pictures and a movie machine. Prepare 
the talk to describe the pictures. 

Make a “Book of the Months,” writing, illuminating and 
binding it, similar to an “Hour Book” of the Middle Ages. 
Suppose it to be a gift to a famous personage. Prepare the 
presentation speech. 


Problem IV— 

The Business of the monastery. The Abbot as a vassal 
of the King, and the Abbot as a Feudal lord. 

Make a calculator’s table, counters and tally stick. (Ro- 
mance of the Nation, No. 4.) 

Make a stained glass window to provide a setting for the 
Chapter House meeting. (Make the window tell the story 
of the monastery, e.g., saints and founder, giving alms, bles- 
sing of the saints, coats of arms, &c.) 

Problem V— 

Development of the wheat, wool, pulp and paper indus- 
try. (A study leading out of discussion of the activities of 
the monastery.) 

By graph, chart and map, show the development of these 
industries and their value to Canada. 


Problem I—Rebuilding the monastery. 
Make a large blue-print. 
Studies to Make: 

1. Origin and purpose of the monastery, order of monks, 
vows taken. 

2. Location and general plan. The church, cloisters, hos- 
pitium, guest houses, scriptorium, refectory, dormitory. 

8. Historical setting of particular monastery chosen to in- 
habit. 

Battle Abbey on the site of the Battle of Hastings, or, 
St. Edmund’s Monastery, connected with the drawing up 
of the Magna Carta, are of historical interest. 

4 .Later destruction of the monasteries; some famous Ab- 
beys still standing. 

Things to Do: 

1. Make a small blue print for your note book. 

2. Pretend you are a guide and conduct a party through 
the monastery describing different parts. 

8. Draw a map of England showing the location of some 
interesting towns which have arisen and grown up around 
the monastery. 

4. Make a picture of the monastery gate. 


Problem IIl—Inhabiting the monastery; general organization. 
Make oral and written reports of your activities as a 
brother in the monastery. 


Studies to Make: 

1. Rules of the Order. 

2. Activities of the monastery: 

The Brothers of the Farm: Master of labor, master of 
flocks, grainer. 

The Brothers of the Scriptorium: Copyists, illuminat- 
ors, color grinders. 

The Brothers of the Church: Sacrist, chanter, master of 
novices, precentor. 

The Brothers of the Refectory: Refectorian, kitchener, 
cellarer, gardener. 

The Brothers of the Monastery: Porter, steward, in- 
firmarian, almoner. 

8. Daily habits, food, clothing, how food was obtained and 

preserved, materials used for clothing. 

4. Sanitation and cleanliness. 

Things to Do: 
1. Write a diary of a day’s activities. 
2. Read and dramatize the story, “Spectacles of Truth.” 
(Far Horizons, Bk. VI.) 

3. Plan some interesting experiments to show the class 
what Friar Bacon must have found out about air and 
about glass. 

Read what prophecies Friar Bacon made which show 

that he was far in advance of his time. 

— a copy of a famous manuscript, such as The Magna 
arta. 

Make a little booklet and in it write the health rules 

practised by the monks. 

Make three columns, heading them proteins, carbohy- 

drates, fats. Under these headings write the names of 

the foods the monks ate containing these essential ele- 

ments. 
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8. Plan a cloister garden, making a pleasing arrangement 
of shrubs and flowers. 

9. Plant some wheat and some bulbs. In a little booklet, 
make drawings and notes on germination, sprouting and 
growth. 

10. Grade some samples of wheat. 

11. Discuss adaptability of wool, linen, and cotton to climatic 
conditions. 

12. Discuss high and low protein diet, value of fish, value 
of fasting. 

13. Discuss value of water for health—reason for use of 
wines in the Middle Ages. 

14. Bacteria, harmful and useful, in making of wine and 
curing of foods. 

15. Use of spices compared with modern refrigeration. 


Problem II1I—The History and Development of Written 
Records. 


Make pictures for the film. 
Make a “Book of the Months.” 


Studies to Make: 

1. Early records: Materials used—stone, clay, papyrus; 
parchment, vellum, wax, paper; ink, colors, gold for il- 
luminating. 

2. Development of the Alphabet: Sign and picture lan- 
guage; Phoenecian, Greek, Roman, and Modern Alpha- 
bet. 

8. Evolution of the Book: Scroll, manuscript, uncut and 
unbound books, first bound books, modern books. 

4. Development of printing. 

Things to Do: 
1. Write an original poem describing one of the months 
for the ““Book of the Months.” 
Make a bit of picture writing. 
Write a message using the Indian sign language. 
Plan a rebus. 
Tell the class about the Rosetti Stone. 
Take a trip to a printing office and tell the class about 
the process of printing. 


Problem IV—The Business of the monastery. The Abbot 
as a vassal and as a feudal lord. 


Make a calculator’s table, counters, tally stick. 
Make a window for the Chapter House. 
Studies to Make: 

1. Feudal and monastic estates: How lands were obtained, 
wealth, classes of inhabitants, relation of noble and 
Abbot to peasants. 

2. Revenues derived: Feudal dues, money value of produce 
and labor, method of calculating, duties of Sheriff and 
Steward. 

8. Breaking down of Feudalism: How villeins obtained 
their freedom, how towns received their charters, some 
old customs still observed in England which may be 
traced back to the days of Feudalism. 

Things to Do: 

1. Draw a plan of a manorial estate showing surrounding 
lands. 
Make a story or bit of verse about “When the King 
Travels” from manor to manor. 
‘Tell the story of King Richard’s ransom. 
. Learn the English Money Table. 
Learn the prices of food in the Middle Ages; make out 
a bill using English money. 
. Learn the rules and proper procedure for carrying on 
a business meeting. 
In your report write the receipts and expenditures, if 
any, in your department. 


Problem V—Development of the Wheat, Wool and Pulp and 
Paper Industry. 


By graph, chart and map, show the value of these to 
Canada. 
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Studies to Make: 

1. The Wheat Industry of Canada: Wheat growing areas, 
collecting centres, routes of shipment, ports and export, 
comparative production with that of other countries. 

2..The Wool Industry: Sheep growing areas, types of 
sheep, home manufacturing centres, export, comparative 
values. 

3. The Pulp and Paper Industry: Forest areas, processes in 
paper making, use of water power, industrial centres, 
export. 

Things to Do: 

1. Make a graph showing the comparative value of Canada’s 
export of wheat with that of other commodities. 

2. Make a graph showing the comparative value of Canada’s 
production of wheat and wool with that of the Argentine 
and United States. 

Mount pictures of wool producing animals of the world. 
Make a collection of samples of woollen cloth, kinds of 
paper, types of wheat, specimens of pulp wood. 

On an outline map of Canada, mark the pulp wood areas, 
pulp and paper sites, rivers which supply power; wheat 
growing areas, collecting centres, grain routes, ports; 
sheep raising areas, centres of woollen manufacturing. 
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Realization 
Business Connected with the Culmination: 

Assembling the material for exhibition, maps, charts, 
graphs, booklets, experiments. 

Unifying the reports for the business meeting. 

Preparing the setting,—-window in the background, large 
blue-print on display, movie machine set up so that pictures 
may be shown while accounts are being made up by the 
calculators. 

Make skull caps out of crepe paper as suggestive costume. 

Prepare an opening song, “‘Oh, how lovely is the evening,” 
(Progressive Music Reader, Bk. II.) 

Prepare a song to be sung as the brothers leave the 
ms House—‘‘Hark to the Echoes”, (Pictures in Song, 
Bk. II. 

Prepare a Latin Prayer to be repeated at the opening 
of the meeting. 

Soc, deus noster, ut, hoc conventum refeti, quae- 
cumque vera constantius sequamur secundum, 
Jesu Christi spiritum.—Amen. 

Grant, our Lord, that, refreshed by this meeting, 
we may constantly pursue whatsoever things are 
true in the spirit of Jesus Christ—Amen. 


Culmination 


The Chapter House Meeting: [Illustrated Lecture. 

The Abbot addresses the meeting, the prior carries on 
the business, the brothers report on work done, receipts and 
expenditures are reckoned, accounts are balanced and a 
statement is made of balance on hand. Friar Bacon, driven 
out of Oxford, pleads his cause and is invited to remain at 
St. Edmund’s where he may carry on his experiments in the 
cause of science. All the brothers are free to ask questions 
and make comments. In conclusion the dues are paid to the 
King’s sheriff and the brothers depart to their respective 
duties. 


Outcomes 
Attitudes and Appreciations: 

An understanding of and appreciation for the services 
rendered by the monastery. 

The value of co-operation in an organized community 
where each works for the common good and not for personal 
gain. 

Appreciation of the many desirable qualities exhibited 
by the brothers. 

An increased respect for books, their value and care. 

Appreciation for the equality and dignity of labor. 

An increased respect for good workmanship. 

Tolerance for other people’s opinions and for other’s 
beliefs. 
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An interest in old manuscripts and beautiful windows. 
Characteristics: 

Evidences of originality and initiative. 

Ability to draw conclusions and form opinions. 

Ability to judge and compare results with those of.others. 

Ability to speak clearly, briefly and courteously in a 
business meeting. 

Ability to select and organize material. 

Ability to express creatively in a variety of ways. 

Confidence in attacking a problem. 

Skills: 

Language: In reports, verse making and speaking, de- 
bating, dramatizing. 

Reading: In collecting material, selecting poems. 

Arithmetic: In reckoning accounts, drawing to scale, 
making graphs, English money system. 

Music: In learning songs by note and by rote. 

Art: Printing, design, color harmony, illumination, con- 
struction, free expression. 

Knowledges: 

Geography: England 500 years ago; England today. 
Wheat, wool, pulp and paper industries of Canada. Wool- 
bearing animals of the world; adaptations to climatic condi- 
tions. Trade routes. 

History: Feudal England, King Richard, The Crusades, 
King John, Magna Carta, Peasants’ Revolt, Caxton. The Story 
of Early Records. 

Elementary Science: Queer beliefs and early discoveries 
in science; characteristics of air; use of these facts in inven- 
tion. Invention of spectacles; some facts about glass. Ger- 
mination of seed and growth of plants. Planning a garden. 
Adaptation of clothing to climatic conditions. 

Health: Care of foods and cleanliness; care of the skin 
and the eye; bacteria, harmful and useful; early methods of 
treating disease, herbs and bleeding; first aid in treatment 
of wounds. 

Literature: Selections from Far Horizons, Bks. IV, V, VI; 
Highroads Readers; Builders of History. 

Bibliography 
The Story of Man, Bk. I—Harper-Cory. (George G. Harrap 

& Co.) 

Piers Plowman, Bks. I and II. (George Philip & Son.) 
Piers Plowman, Jr., Bk. IV. (George Philip & Son.) 
Homes of Other Days—Florence Bowman. (Collins Press.) 
When Knights Were Bold—Tappan. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
Chivalry and Life in the Middle Ages—Stuart. (George G. 

Harrap & Co.) 

The World We Live In and How It Came to Be—Hartman. 

(MacMillan Co.) 

Social Life in England—wWilton & Hall. (Blackie & Sons.) 
Pulp and Paper Making—Shipley. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
How Canada Was Found—Dickie. (Dent & Sons.) 

Writing, Illuminating and Lettering—Edward Johnston. 

(Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 

The Romance of the Nation—A British magazine, No. 14 par- 
ticularly useful. (Obtained through Mike’s News Store, 


Edmonton.) 
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ENTERPRISE 
“WE SEND MESSAGES TO CHILDREN FAR AND NEAR” 


Carried out by 


Grade III Normal Practice School, Edmonton 
Miss C. L. Tyner 


Purposes of Enterprise: 

1. To develop an international spirit. 

2. To develop an appreciation of those who have made 
such rapid and efficient communication possible. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the services of all those 
people who assist in the sending and delivering of our mes- 
sages. 

N.B.—These appreciations are to be developed to as 
large an extent as possible through a reproduction of the 
tasks of the people responsible for the sending and delivery 
of our messages. 

Units of Study: 

1. The Post-Office. 2. The Radio. 3. The Telephone. 
Excursions to: 

Post-Office. City Telephone Building. 
Exchange. A Radio Station. A Mail Car. 
Committees: 

Two large general committees were formed; the Post- 
Office, and Radio and Telephone. Each committee had sub- 
committees which were responsible for the constructing and 
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for all study related to their particular task. These smaller 
committees were as follows: 

Radio, control-board, switch-board, mail-boxes, mail-car, 
mail-truck, air-plane, post-office and code-sets. 


Subject-Matter Outcomes: 


1. Manual—Development of skill in handling tools and 
ingenuity in planning things. 

How to tie a parcel properly. 

2. Composition. Formal: (a) Addressing letters.. (b) 
Arranging names alphabetically for post-office and telephone 
directories. (c) Learning how to find important telephone 
numbers. (d) Learning own address and telephone number. 
(e) Writing letters of thanks to all those who so kindly 
helped us during the enterprise. 

Oral Composition: 

(a) Speaking clearly and politely over the telephone. 

(b) Voice and enunciation exercises. 

(c) Verse speaking. 

(d) Speeches and explanations. 

Written Composition: 

(a) Verses, such as words for songs. 

(b) Stories of various communication activities. These 

are put in enterprise booklets. 

(c) Writing lively letters. 

3. Geography: 

(a) Map of district “Walk.” 

(b) Climate and its effect on the way messages are sent. 

(c) Simple facts of study about some of the countries 

to which messages are sent. 

History: Some simple Then and Now Stories about Com- 
munication. 

Arithmetic: Problems arising from—(a) The purchase 
of stamps. (b) The weighing of parcels. (c) Cost of tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio messages. 

Art: (a) Making covers for enterprise booklets. 

(b) Making pictures to illustrate the travels of a letter. 

Music:_. 

(a) The Airplane. Music Hour. Elementary. Page 130. 

(b) The Postman. Songs of a Child World. Bk. II. 

(c) The Telephone. Songs of a Child World. Bk. II. 


Verses for Verse Speaking: 
(a) A Letter is a Gypsy Elf, by Annette Wynne, in “For 
Days and Days.” F. A. Stokes. 
(b) Broadcasting. 
(c) Telegraph Wires, by Annette Wynne, in “For Days 
and Days.” F. A. Stokes. 
(d) The Microphone. G. VanWinkle. 
(e) The Wires are so Still and High, by Annette Wynne, 
in “For Days and Days.” F. A. Stokes. 
Materials Used for Reading: 
“Here Comes the Postman,” by Dorothea Park. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) 
— Here and There,” by Harris. ((Houghton Mif- 
in.) 
“Neighbors Near and Far,” by Hahn. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
“The World’s Messengers,” by Webster. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) 
“Study Readers, Book Three,” by Walker and Summy. 
(Merrill Pub. Co.) ' 
“In the Workshop,” by Tuttle. (Longmans, Green.) 
“Canadian Industrial Readers,’ by Sherman and Reid. 
(J. M. Dent.) 
“The King’s Wish,” by Dickie. (J. M. Dent.) 
“Owney the Postal Dog,” Picture Script. (Columbia 
Teachers’ College, distributed by Edward Stern.) 
“New Friends,” by Lewis and Roland. (John C. Win- 
ston.) 

“Happy Road,” by Lisson and Meader. 
Publishing Co.) 

Books of Knowledge and Britannica Juniors were used 
for pictures. 

Materials for Construction: Cardboard boxes and dis- 

carded hockey sticks and broom-sticks. 
Booklets—Ordinary scribblers with newsprint covers. 


(F. A. Owne 


Specialising in Insurance and Investments 
M 4097 JACK FARISH R 2422 
Representing: 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Equitable Securities Corporation, Ltd. 
221A—Sth Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta. 
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NOW is the time to plan for 
SUMMER VACATIONS 


PACIFIC COAST 


All Rail or via Prince Rupert, thence by A happy PE espe awaits spel traveller on 


l the route of the Scenic Inside this 2000 mile steamship journey between 
oe ve Vancouver and Skagway. Wonderful 9 
_ and 11-Day cruises from Vancouver. 


EASTERN CANADA 


Why not a holiday in the East? Choice of All Rail, or Lake and Rail 
with two glorious days of rest and enjoyment on the Inland Water Route 
down the Great Lakes. 


JASPER MINAKI 


Stop over at Jasper Park Lodge. Golf, Holiday, or break your journey at Minaki. 
fishing, riding, hiking, motoring. Heated Golf, tennis, swimming, boating, fishing 
outdoor swimming pool. As low as $7.00 at beautiful Minaki Lodge in the Lake of 
per day including meals. the Woods district. 


Let your Local Representative help you in planning your vacation this summer. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


W37—238 
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FIRING THE SPARK 


of Creative Expression in Young Minds 
© ¥ © Mamita © ¥ © Ritadiin © ¥ © Wine © ¥ © Haim © X © 


Coloring exercises supply one of the best meth- 
ods of developing the instinctive inventiveness 
of young pupils. Teachers know this, of course, 
but their problem is to get something fresh with 
child-interest to use in class work. We have 
prepared and will gladly supply 


FREE! Picture Story Cards for Coloring 


— a eecercereccerecccewececcsnorncscncewesencrens Hos esererssesensececessctensesensecesecesecsacetesceeeeressacsorereeeees. 
eencccccncecsececcescerecscsccccccecsscecscscs cove: ee: 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Company, Ltd., 
Supplementary Folder Educational Dept. K,—202 King St. E., Toronto, Canada. 


We also send you an interesting folder, Please send me FREE, set of Picture Story Cards for coloring. 


by J. Clinton Shepherd, noted illustrator, ea Sk ese 
on the value of coloring and drawing in 
developing children’s individualities. Sched) ‘sauna. 
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ndsons Bay Company, == 


INCORPORATED 2°° MAY 1670. 


Merchants Under 14 British Sovereigns 
S §6The “Bay” Marches On 


If You Doubt It, Get Out Your History 
Book and Check This List: 


Charles 1I—1660 - 1685 George IV—1820 - 1830 
James 1l—1685 - 1688 William IV—1830 - 1837 
5 William I1I—1688-1702 Queen Victoria—1837 - 1901 
@ Good Merchandise Queen Anne—1702-1714 | Edward VII—1901 - 1910 


G 1 George I—1714 - 1727 George V—1910 - 1936 
° Values George II—1727 - 1760 Edward VIII—1936 - 1936 


@ Good Service George I1I—1760 - 1820 George VI—1936 - __._... 


We Offer to Members of the Alberta Teachers’ Association the Following Plans of Accident and 
Sickness Insurance, Issued by 


The Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited of London, England 


Who Strongly Recommend the Following Plans: 


Plan No. 2 (Ages 18 to 55)——Semi-Annual Premium $9.45 
ACCIDENT INDEMNITY AND HOSPITALIZATION bisa SICKNESS HOSPITALS 
di 
ACCIDENT INDEMNITY— ede Coiceediaan Accidents 


Principal Sum—dAccidental Death _- $2,000.00 $4,000.00 
Monthly Indemnity: ee Disability—Time “enlimited____ Bees 40.00 80.00 
artial Disability—Time 12 months______. 20.00 40.00 


HOSPITALIZATION FOR BOTH SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT— 

Hospital Expenses up to $100.00 per month—Limit 3 months 
Nurse’s Services 100.00 per month—Limit 3 months 
Surgeon’s Fee for Operation 

Anaesthetist 

Operating Room ¥ 

X-Ray 10.00 for one; $15.00 for more than one. 


In addition to the above indemnities, this Plan provides for: Identification Expenses—Quarantine Indemnity— 
Medical Fees for Non-Disabling Injuries. 


PLAN NO. 3—SEMI-ANNUAL PREMIUM, $10.75 


PLAN NO. 4—SEMI-ANNUAL PREMIUM, $12.05 


These Plans are identical to Plan No. 2 except that Plan No. 3 provides a Principal Sum of $1,500.00 and 
Monthly Indemnity of $50.00; Plan No. 4 provides a Principal Sum of $2,000.00 and Monthly Indemnity of $60.00. 


THESE PLANS ADOPTED BY THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF ALBERTA. 


Samii THE PIONEER AGENCY «= “AE Ecauee 


Phone 27004 
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